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The Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges of the last and pre- 
sent Century. By WitttAm C. TownsEnD, Esq. M.A. 
Recorder of Macclesfield. In 2 yols. London, 1346. 
Longman and Co,.. . Ab] 

Tue lite of a successful advocate must always afford 

material for an amusing biography. i 

retired man, hard tobe understood, for want, of .oppar- 

tunities for observation ; lie canhot. bea dull-man, ‘or. he 
could never have obtained his position. His oceupation 
throws him into the very heart of.the business of life ; 


he has little time for studious reflection; prompt deci-: 


sion and energetic.action are the qualities looked for by 
his clients ; he obtains an almost instinctive knowledge 
of character, he learns at least the surface miovernents of 
the human mind; occasions for exhibiting whatever stuff 
he has in him offer themselves to him beyond the member 
of any other profession ; lie lives in the public eye; his 
sayings and doingsare noted ; hiswit is treasured ; his very 
nonsense finds an echo—that is when he has achieved 
greatness—while he is seeking :t he may be’ the wittiest 
and the wisest of his circle, yet will he receive only dis- 
couragement and detraction. P i 

The taste for legal literature, created by. the. rece: 
publications of “ The Life of Lord Eldon,” and.‘ The 
Lives of the Chancellors,” has, doubtless, tempted Mr. 
TownsEND to collect from the Magazine certain. 
memoirs of the most eminent of our judges, which he had 
contributed to that periodical, and, with some corrections, 
to give them to the general public in a more accessible 
form; and to complete the set he has added two or three 
whieh here make their first appearance in print. ” 

Mr. TowNsEND is evidently an assiduous collector of 
gossip. He loves “a good thing,” and doesnot care 
much to whom it is attributed, seeing that all we care 
about is the saying, and ‘not the author. Whatever his 


way of anecdote, has been gathered with most commend- 
able diligence, and put togetlier with sufficient joiner’s 
skill to make a very. readable and amusing work. But 
it is Tittle mote. Mr. Townsenp is not-adeep thinker ; 
he has no skill to analyze character; he cannot draw 
portraits with -pen._and-ink-;-his--preductionis_not_so 
much biography as memoir—it wants, the completeness 
of the former ; it has a great*deal of the magazine style of 
the latter. wat 

The lives of'a'dozen-judges ere despatched in these 


He ‘cannot: be a- 


note book, or regres MG friends, could supply in the | 


volumes, and they appear to have been selécted without 
any special design. All but three flourished.in the. reign 
of GeorcetheThird: ~ We~eannet-withn—our-limis 
attempt to abstract so many mémoirs, themselves ab- 
Stracts, nor follow Mr. 'TownsEnp through his pages 
in their order, ,We prefer to snatch here and there the 
anecdotes and traits of character that hare most pleased’ 
us on perusal, and which will. best, enduse severance; 
from their contexts. We can°in» this «manner promire. 
ur friends a.few.columns of very pleasant reading: » 
Of Mr. Justice: Bunuer; who,»-from, his,..merciless 
severity, obtained. the, name of “the hanging” judge,” 
especially’ after the conviction .of Captain” DoNeLLAN,” 
for poisoning Sit ‘T:Broverron, whiely he -almost ... 
wrung from the jury, we are told—=-~-~~--— wnt nt 
The prisoner was executed on the, Monday, followi Rig) 
ing tte geile Wei may totally dissent from he opti f / 
thosé who believe in his’ #nocence, and accuse, Mr. J. ; 
Buller as the sheddéer of jahdcetit Blood; We may fee assured.- 
that there never was:a case brought into.a.court of jastice'in — 
whith so many circumstantial facts were elicited, all-tending 
to an irresistible conclusion of ‘gtilt’; ‘and yet be by: no means 
surprised at the sympathy which the fate of even this atrocious. 
criminal excited. Englishmen love fair play, and their honest 
prejudices were aroused on learning that the chief witness. for. 
the prosecution had been privately examined; that-a-sort-of— 


4 private rehearsa} had taken place ; that an eminent counsel was 


to be brought down special fo ensure a conviction’; and that, 
the judge openly ayoweéd his certaisity of: the prisouer’s guilt 
They. believed that.a réasonable chance’ of escape was not 
afforded to the culprit; that the humane, wish, Gad send yowa 
good déliverance, was withhekt from him; and, their sympa- 
thies, however abhorrent of his ‘crithe, ‘closet freely around the 
doomed criminal. .-The severe lines, of Satage upon a really 
merciless judge, Mr. Justice Page, no lesa inferiox to Buller as 
a lawyer than as a geritléman or ‘than of humanity, wereap- 
plied to his conduct :— 

But how.’scape pris’nérs? To theif trial chain'd, 

All, all shall stand condemn’d who stad arraign’d, 

Dire gui!t, which else would detestation catise, 

Prejudged with insult, wondrous pity draws ; 

But ’scapes e’en innocence his harsh harangue ? 

Alas! e’en innocence itself must hang. - 

The medical question is‘faught cm odio plubipuan’ theoldh 

gico even to the. present day, The clreumstanees of this ‘trial 
terided' to‘confirm:the general impression: of, Buller’s rigorous 
severity which two rash sayings of his: had previously, created. 
| The first of these. dicta was, that previous good character went 
_rather’in aggravation than in mitigation .of punishment; for 
the longer a prisoner might have lived im the good estimation. 
of his neighbours, the. moré guilt there’ wis in’ lositig itera 
paradox certainly very. aliea.from, the mild, ‘spirit, Of "a 
Christian judge. The other’ungnarded saying, which escaped 
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‘from him unpremeditatedly, excited general animadversion ; 
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namely, that a husband had a right =to chastise his Wilke 
with a stick no ‘thicker than ‘his thumb. ‘The subject 
offered too fair an opportunity ‘to the ‘earicaturists not 
to be eagerly grasped at. His portrait as Judge Thumb 
speedily adorned the print-shops, and the’ women enjoyed 
a hearty laugh at the expense of ‘this ungallant cham- 
pion of club-law. A similar ungallant doctrine had~-been 
mooted in the preceding century by a Dr. Marmaduke Cog- 
hill, judge of the Prerogative Court for Ireland; and -with’still 
more detriment to himself. Having been called upon to de- 
cide the grounds of a divorce sued for by a wife against ‘her 
husband, who had given her a good beating, the venerable 
civilian delivered a solemn-opinion ‘that-with such a switch as 
the one he held in his hand, moderate chastisement was within’ 
the husband’s matrimonial privilege. . This legal maxim ‘occa- 
sioned so much. offence or alarm to the lady to whom thedoctor 
had been for sometime paying his addresses with a fair prospect 
of success, that she peremptorily dismissed the assertor of:so 
ungallant a doctrine. Dr. Coghill, as may be guessed. from his 
opinions, died unmarried. ‘‘ The civil law,’’ says, the more 
courtly Blackstone, ‘‘ allowed the,husband, for some misde- 
meanours, flagellis et fustibus acriter verberare uxorem, with 
whips and clubs sharply to strike a wife; but with us, in the 
politer reign of Charles the Second, this power of correction 
began to be doubted,’ and may be now positively denied. The 
sly remark of the commentator is still too true, that the lower 
rank of people, who were always fond of the old common Jaw, 
claim and exert their-ancient privilege. While the light, shafts 
of satire glanced innocently by, a more ponderous missile was 
hurled at the judge’s unforgiving temper, by the redoubtable 
hands of Dr. Parr. That humane pedant having. rushed with 
horror from the butcher’s shambles at Warwick, as he termed’ 
the courts of justice there, hastened to launch the following 
diatribe; and however difficult to recognise the portraits, 
classical curiosities ‘they certainly are. ‘With ‘learning, 

taste arid genius, that adorned ‘the head but improved‘not the 
heart, one of them was a sober, subtle,’ inexorable interpreter 
and enforcer of sanguinary statutes. “With a ready memory, 

keen penetration, barren’ fancy, ‘vulgar manners, a infuriate 
passions, the other earried about him ‘an’ sir sometimes 


of wanton despatch, and sometimes of savage exultation, |’ 


when ‘he immolated hecatombs at the altat'of public jus- 
tice. Armed with giant strength, and accustomed “to use it 
like a giant, ‘these protectors’ of ‘our’ laws” transferred” to 
acts of thievery that severity which the courts of Areopa- 
gus employed only against cut-throats. “If en altar of Pity, | 
like that of Athens, had been placed in’ the avenue fo ‘our’ 
English ‘courts; the steps of Cyn would -tiot have been 
turned ‘asidé’ to the -right or to the His eye would have 
darted on the emblems of the altar with a glare of fierce dis- 
dain; he would ‘negligently have swept the base of it with the’ 
skirts of his robe. “My hope is, that the metcy which they’ 
shewed not to others in this world ‘may, in another world, het 
shewn to them.” 

Circumstances delayed the publication of ‘this extraordinary 
morceau’ till after‘the death of ‘Cynopes, as Baller “is there 
termed ; ‘hadhe' seen ‘it in his lifetime, we ‘are satisfied, ‘so 
plaoable was his nature, that he’ would ‘have ‘heen’ the fitst'to } 
shake hands with Doctor Parr, and assure’ hin! that the mbn- 
ster he‘had drawn was-dne entirely of his-own invention. “The 
tigour with which he awarded the punishment of dedth must’) scenes 
be imputed tothe age; and not to the individual. * He appears 
to have’ been’ dees severe than several’ of his cotleagtiés—Mr.- 
Justice Heath, for ‘instance, who; several>-years ‘after, ‘left ia 
man’ of ‘infamous’ charadter for execition, wndér a particular) 
statute, for eutting down a’grove’ of «sixty orseventy young’ 
trees. Death’ appears'to have’ been the’ dread penalty for 


offences ‘agaist property, and the calendar of larceny ‘to ‘have the. 


dealer's, to bargain fur a horse he had fancied. “Yowes trotted 
out, and went “tenderly on the ‘off foot; a defect, -as jockeys 
well‘hnow, best detected at first ‘starting. The keen judge 
called: out to the dealer to come’ ‘back; the animal would not 
do. ** Why you are as bad as old Buller,’’ retorted the 
jockey gruffly; * youeondemn him before trying him.’”’ But 
however’ inexorable ‘after’ verdict, Mr. Justice’ Buller held-the 
scales of justice equal’ between the crown and the prisoner 
dating ‘the trial. It used to be said of him by those who, 
from their: 'sitaation’ in “life, ‘were most likely to form a true 
judgment of that part of his ‘character, that no person, if 
guilty, would choose to be tried by him; but that every one, 
if intiocent, would prefer him for ‘his judge; than which, 
“surely, ‘no language ean describe more emphatically the general 
opinion of his gréat diecernment and impartiality. 


We now. throw together a number of anecdotes of 


LORD KENYON. 
_In sanctity of deportment, unspotted integrity, elaborate 
yand. legal .erudition, Lord Kenyon may not shrink 
from comparison with another and greater judge, whose por- 
trait at full length had, the place of honour in his dining-room 
at-Greddington, the ever memorable Sir Matthew Hale. Like 
that. devout chief.justice, he never missed attending church for 
twenty-six, years; equally. with that upright, unswerving 
lawyer, who owed no.man fear or fayour, Kord Kenyon was 
no respecter of persons, and acted on the principle that a gift 
perverteth the ways of judgment. . Like his painstaking prede- 
cessor, who made the King’s Bench an academy for students, 
he took pride and pleasure in explaining maxims of law from 
the seat of justice. Even in their foibles each resembled the 
other. . The sight of. students in long. periwigs, or attorneys 
with swords, could not have appeared more offensive to Hale 
than did all fopperies, or fashion of attire inthe eyes of Ken- 
yon ;-nor, when the: first received a letter from Baxter, for 
dressing himself too meanly, did he better deserve reproof than 
his worthy.successor. .Each was.too ascetic in his:habits, and 
over studious, of thrift,, To each might. be applied Words- 
worth’s apostrophe. to.a heavy. shower, of.rain :— 
Yet be it always understood, 
») Your’e not so-pleasent, as yon’re good. 

Bach was vir frugi inthe sense of the‘ancient Romans, who 
made ‘parsimony ‘and “probity so“inseparable, that the phrase 
signified a sober'and man, an honest man, and a 
inan: of Substance ;/each’ was ‘eervantissimus equi. ‘Of Lord 
“Kenyon’s frugal-and almost’ primitive style‘of living a curious 
traithas been recorded. A-gentieman who had ‘sold to that 
learned lord his house at‘the Marsh-gate, near Richmond, and 
where’ he was wotit'to‘pass his*Sundays in Term, wished to 
Jook ‘at ‘his’ old’ residence,‘and> was readily admitted by the 
housekeeper. | Oni thie table of the’sitting-room he saw some 
books'the ‘Bible; “Epictetus, and ‘the Whole Duty of Man. 
‘+ Theycdme down: here on a Saturday;’’ said the old woman, 
aiid bring’ a shotilder’ oF leg Of thutton with them, which 
serves for the’ Sariday dinner."”” ‘This proof of abstemiousnéss 
inthe Chief Justice nay viewith the story of Andrew Marvel 

hand his col@'ditmer of farnishing the day’s ‘meal. 
UPR Tong vacations '6f ‘the Jéarned lord ‘solicite solatia 
vite} were usually’ spent at’ Greddington, in Flintshire, where 
he Hed builé a*liatidsome -residénce; “among ‘the friends and 
scenes ‘of ‘his “youth. «He was'town-bréd, agd*had no ‘relish 
) for field sports, but’ dabbled: a’ little in farming, ‘took an 'in- 
hterest “in turnpike-meetings and ‘justice business, and gained 
the esteem of his heighbours by" vblanteering ” to decide ‘their 
egal doubts and-diffieulties. "No: partiof North Wales is wn- 


‘protificialaw-suitey and- the worthy: judge-would take ed 
pleasure in extinguishing litigation i in embryo, and committing 
reve would’ doce 4 it) of crabhing 


been marked-with characters of blood. Onr age is*better than: panoattorney: inthe shelt. The’ a Welchman had, itis 


the last in'some. particulars; in none more than in the spirit’ of 


‘trad; a propercontempt for Cheap law; but the judgment of a 


humanity which it has infased into the -eriminal code, We _ justice “clothed in ermine, ‘won their high regard, ahd 


think/and‘speak-of executions in‘a‘manner ‘and spirit’totally’ 
different from our fathers; and’ our’complaint “againet the‘) 
judges of thedast age ‘is, that they didnot, by*a merciful ad- 
ministration of harsh’ statutes, anticipate: the coming genera-- 
tion. - The popular notion of ‘his severity was’ brought ‘home 
to the judge in an*amusing manner. | Early one morning Sir 


er tren the heart burnings, fetids,; and jealousies which ‘he 

by hiseniinent’ arbitration.” Of his‘anxiety not ‘to 
dentegei professional reputation, we have*heard an amusing 
imstanee:!! A‘éase owsomeé fitst ‘of law, whether the 


half<blood:eould inherit in “preference to ‘kin next in degree, 
had been sabmitted toa provincial counsel at Chester (the city 





Francis Buller had gone wrapt up in a great coat to'a horse- 


is more fortunate now im its legal-advisers):who pronounced 
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“finery of his wardrobe. 
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peremptorily in favour of the claim, . Mr. Serjeant Hill gave 

a short but emphatic opinion to the contrary... Lord Kenyon 
was referred to in this conflict of authorities:,‘‘ Mr. M—— 
(naming the country gentleman) ‘‘is nedoubt a,good common 
lawyer, and in common sense there is.great foree in what he 
says, but, without. discussing his reasons, I must. say brother 
Hill is right. in point of law.’’ Had, he caught any unfor- 
tunate tyro committing a blunder equally grievous. in his own 
proper domain within the, confines. of, Westminster Hall, he 
would have shewn the novice little mercy ; but it did not ac- 
cord with his notions of rigid justice to. disparage a profes- 
sional man’s reputation, and effectually diminish his, practice, 
when not brought regularly to his.cognizance. We have seen. 
that he was severe. to the. profession..., Instances of kindness 
are, however, scattered here and there—little acts of good 
nature, and right feeling, which’ form.an agreeable relief to the 
general harshness that pervaded his deportment. The author 
of that amusing book, the ‘* Clubs of London,”’ gives a speci- 
men of Lord Kenyon in his better mood :— 

‘* An old coach came rumbling along, and overtook me on 
the road to London frem’ Richmond. It was one of those 
vehicles that reminded me of a duke or marquis under the old 
régime of France, rivalling in indigence and want the faded 
Its coronet was scarcely discoverable, 
and its gildings were mouldy ; yet it seemed tenacious of what 
little remained of its dignity, and unwilling to subside into a 
mere hackney coach. I believe I might have looked rather 
wistfully at it (I was then a poor barrister, briefless and speech - 
less in the back rows of the court), when I perceived a head, 
with a red nightcap, suddenly pop‘out from the window, and 
heard myself ‘addressed by name, with the offer of a cast to 
London. It was Lord Kenyon. He made the journey quite 
delightful by charming anecdotes of the bar in his own time, 
of Jack Lee, Wallace, Bower, Mingay, Howorth; the last of 
whom was drowned, he said, on a Sunday water excursion on 
the Thames. The good old man was evidently affected by the 
regrets which his name awakened, and they seemed the more 
poignant because his friend-was called to his account in an act 
of profanation:'’* ‘But it was the sin of a’ good’ ‘man,’ he’ ob- 
served, ‘ and Sunday. was the only; day which a lawyer in full 
business could spare for his recreations.’ He‘defended Erskine 
against some illynatured animadversions.. Erskine’s nonsense 
would set up half adozen such men as run him down. ‘ His 
private irregularities,’ he remarked impatiently, ‘ are .mere 
spots in the sun,’ Dark spots there latterly were, indeed, but 
not curiously seanned by the profession, for his joyous spirit 
had diffused general warmth. and life among them, and 
would not gaze-upon»his faults too closely.” * *, *, It 
seems strange that.trifling-acts of kindness,.such as these. we 
have noticed, , re it so rare, for they areremem- 
bered with such lively pleasure, and performed at. how small a 
De. Dibdim-has -recorded -his gratitude for.a slight mark 
of: attention:whieh Lord Kenyon paid-him. when. a student, but 
which swelled into.a favour when the awful distance between 
the, Chief, Justice and the law apprentice is. considered.:—'' It 
was usually my good fortune,’’ says the reverend bibliographer, 
(being, very. in: my » to. obtain,a standing 
place just ‘sao Erskine.and Mingay,. who, after a short time, 
sremed tn nemuiee- ong: n:80d to. 10 The. Chief Justice sat 


close by.. One-day, on. retiring, he.agcosted me,,.and said, 
#* Well, y 8 when do you intend to become one 
“of us ?”” unhesitatingly, but respectfully, “ 1 should 


like it aa nowy “ Try then!” was. the, immediate re- 


jomder. He did-try, in| pursuance of this encouraging invi- 

tation, but those dangerous. Circes—rare and costly books—. 

aiown him from-his. troth to the law, and he. chose, another.| turned 
elpmate, 


To a more humble class in the profession——attorney’s clerks. 
— Lord Kenyon often shewed forbearance: and kindly feeling. 
He had been a clerk himself, and would venture to play with 
the cubs before their claws were grown: Soon after his ap- 
pointment as. Master of' the Rolls, he was.listening attentively. 
to a, young clerk, on whom. the duty:had fallen of reading to 
him the conveyance-of an estate, and who.on coming to the 
word ‘‘ enough”’ promounced it “‘enow.’’ His Honour im- 
mediately interrupted him ; “‘ Enough, according to the ver- 
nacular idiom, is pronounced enuff, and so must all English 
words, which end in ough; as tough, rough, cough.” The 
clerk bowed, blushed, and went on reading for some time, 











when (lo.!.the danger of a too comprehensive rule) coming. to 
the word) plough, he, with a raised voice and.a penetrating 
glance at his Honour, called it ‘‘ pluff.’’ The great lawyer 
stroked his chin, and with a smile candidly said, ‘‘ Young 
man, I sit corrected.’’? Nor was. the front of his town man- 
sion in. Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, afterwards tenanted by Lord 
Erskine, more inviting. It was the large and lofty house 
which was lately the Verulam Club House. The windows 
were of an unusual shape, and the light struggled through the 
dusty panes with difficulty. That, and the unusual height of 
the house, added to the gloom which enveloped its appearance, 
recalled Pope’s description :— 

Like some lone Chartreux stood the good old hall, 

Silence without, and fasts within the wall. 

A hatchment was put upon this edifice after Lord Kenyon’s 
death, with the motto, ‘* Mors janua vite,’’ the last letter 
written’ a by a mistake of the painter. This was pointed out 
by Jekyll to his successor, and by no means good friend, Lord 
Ellenborough. ‘ Mistake,’’ said his lordship, ‘‘it is no mistake! 
He left particular directions in his will that the estate should not 
be burdened with the expense of a diphthong'!’’ The personal 
appearance of Lord Kenyon, ashe issued forth from this con- 
genial mansion, seemed to justify the severe comment of his 
injured and sarcastic successor. We may cite the description 
given by Mr. Espinasse with the more confidence, since his 
testimony, though it be that of a very unfriendly witness, has 
met with abundant confirmation. If not poetical himself, 
Lord Kenyon seems to have been the cause of much poetry in 
others. ‘On entering Guildhall, Pope’s lines in the Dunciad 
on Settle, the poet, came across me, and I quoted them in- 
voluntarily :— 

Known by the band and suit which Settle wore, 

His only suit for twice three years and more. 
Erskine would declare that he remembered the green coat of 
this modern Lord Mornington for at least a dozen years.” 
This Lord Mornington, we read, was a Scotch peer, but not 
one of those who sat in parliament. Being arrested, he 
moved the Court. of Common Pleas to be discharged, as. being 
entitled. by. the act of Union to all the privileges of a peer of 
Great. Britain, except a seat in Parliament, and prayed an at- 
tachment against. the bailiff; on which a rule was granted to 
shew cause, and thereupon the bailiff made an affidavit that, 
when. he arrested the said lord, he was so mean in his apparel, 
as having a worn-out suit of clothes and a dirty shirt on, and 
but sixpence in his pocket, he could not suppose him to be a 


they.| peer of Great Britain; and, therefore, through inadvertency 


arrested him. The Court discharged the lord, and made the 
bailiff ask.pardon. ‘ Erskine did not exaggerate the claims 
of the, coat to. antiquity. When I last saw the learned lord he 


shad. been chief justice for nearly fourteen years, and his coat 


seemed, coeval with his appointment. to the. office. It. must 
have. heen originally black, but time had mellowed it down to 
the appearance of a sober green, which was what Erskine 
meant by his allusion to its colour.. I have seen him sit at 


| Guildhall in the month of July in a: pair of black. leather 


breeehes; and the exhibition of shoes. frequently soled af- 
forded equal proof.of the attention which he paid to economy 
in, every article of his dress.’? To these unfortunate shoes 
Dr. Dibdin bears a similar testimony. ‘‘ Once, in the case of 
an action brought for the non-fulfiment of acontract on a large 
scale for’ shoes, the question mainly was, whether or not they 
were. well.and. soundly made, and with the best. materials. A 
numberof witnesses.were called. One of them, a first-rate 


poomnaine in the gentle craft, being closely questioned, re- 


answers, when the chief justice observed, 
pointing to: his:owm shoes, which were regularly bestridden by 
the broad silver buckle of the day, ‘ Were fener eg thing 
like. these?’ ‘No, my ‘lord,’ replied the evidence, ‘they 
were a good deal: better and more genteeler.’ The Court was 
convulsed with laughter, in which the chief justice heartily 
joined.’ ‘‘ But we should not have his dress complete,’’ says 
another.observer, ‘‘ were we to omit the black velvet smalls, 
worn for many years; and thread-bare. by constant friction, 
which he used to rub with most painful. assiduity when cate- 
chising a witness. For he was not more refined than Sir 
Fletcher Norton, who, when pleading. before Lord Mansfield 
on some question of manorial. rights, chanced, unfortunately, 
to say, ‘‘ My lord, I can illustrate the point by an instance in 
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my,own person I myself have tro little manors:!! - Bhe judge | 


landést smiles, “We! 


bod-y1isd waite wo08y7 


immediately interposed with oné of; his:h 
ell know: it) Sir-BleteBersinssui ofT 
Héfe is @‘scrap ” etal : . 
» JEKBYLL, OM, KENVQN«)}2 yigi? bow son 
A brother dawyer having méntioned: to: Jekyll! that he once 
went down:into Lord Kenyon’s:kitchen; and saw the spitsas 
bright andi mnusediaS:when'ithéy came from''the: maker j— 
#* Why:do»yowmention’ ‘his ‘spit;’?' said) Jekyll, “© when syou 
know nething:turns'upon:that!’’ >» Upom atother' eecasion ithe 
same punning ‘satirist; with reference both toliis petulance:and. 
pennriousness,: said, ‘© Ft is dent all the ‘year ‘tound in ‘his 
kitchen; and Passion-week! in his parlour.” The appearance 
of his town and: cduntiry residence; lonely and darky was com- 
mented upon ‘as’ tooncharacteristic: to bring the trith of this 
conjecture imto questions ‘Dhé'house atthe Marsh’ Gate, half 
a mile :on'this: side*Richmond, ‘exhibited, and*still sexhibits,:a 
perfect specimen of: a:domestic economist’s:abode,: flanked by 
@ muddy duck-pond, with modldering walls.s: , 
} (Fo'%e continued.) 
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SCIENCE. 
On. the Antidotal Treatment. of the Epidemic, Cholera. 
By Jonny Parkin, M.D, &c.. London,,1846. Allen, 
THe rumour of approaching or, present cholera’ has 
called in the field Dr. PARKIN, who, to a former treatise 
on the subject, has appended the results of subsequent 
experience. «Dr, PARKIN asserts that, if taken in the 
early stage, the remedies he proposes would cure ninety- 
niné out of every hundred, but-that for’ the ‘stage of 
collapse there is né'caré.” As it is tight that every per- 
son should understand the symptoms of this disease, so 
as to shrine: timely aid, we copy the graphic descrip- 

tion of them given by. Dr. PARKIN. _ 

The premonitory, or preliminary dierrhrea, ‘so comnion and 
general a precurser.of the.other periods, forms, with mé, ' the 
first stage of this disease. Again, that ‘peenliar affection of 
the stomach, characterised. by salaise, giddiness; faintness, 
nausea, and vomiting of the ,contents of |this! organ-ewhich 
sometimes precedes the diarrhea, but more generally »follows 
it, and. ushers in the, next. stage; ard .which forms, inthose 
cases wherein the preliminary, diarrhoea) is- wanting, the» first 
link in the chain of morbid symptoms have also’ placed tin 


the same division. ,.I.designate, as the second stage of thedis- | 


ease, that period of the attack when a fiuid resembling congee, 
r.ce or barley-water, is thrown! mp from the stomach, or ‘eva- 
cuated from the bowels. .Spasmmay, or may not,) be-present 
at the, same time, but-the pulseis Jittle, ifvat.all, affected): The 
state of collapse, constitutes the third, and, in: certain localities, 


_ Mis antidote tothe poison; and,speeific for the disease, 
js. carbon; administered in the forms of tarbonie acid gas 
and pure'ehiarcoal// eAoie-slunia $a yatysiq alizs ISLA 
2ib oct Ui 220] Sqemmmpmetdeevepetepmeenpeimensnnes 
, |) SWOYAGES AND TRAVELS. | 


Letters*from, Madras during the Years 1836-1839. By 
~... a Lady. 8yo, , London, 1846. Joan Murray. 
Havine had, prior to the issue of these Letters from 
Madcas, at least. two works descriptive of India, one. of 
China;.one of Persia,oneof Moroceo,and oneof Egypt, in 
the “ Home and Colonial Library,” of which the volume 
before us.forms a part, we were, at first sight of this 
volume, disposed to object that in his ‘selection of sub- 
jects for this series Mr. Murray draws too largely from 
the East, and to recommend him in future to give greater 
variety to the undertaking by a freer resort/to useful 
biographies, brief and’ popular histories, and works of 
imagination, than‘he hasthitherto Gone, - 

A cursory glanee, however, into'this work, not only 
sufficed to'disarm objection to ‘ifs admission ‘into this 
series, bit made'ts ‘welcome it a8 ”’ brightly coloured 
and most entertaining book, which, but for’ the facility 
for publication here offered, might not have found its 
Way to the public. : “sone 

he prevailing charms of the writings of ladiee—those 

of felicitous description, liveliness, and playful fancy,— 
arise partly from. the female temperament which eschews 
deep thought and laborious pursuits, and partly from the 
conventional ordinances’ of society which exclude the sex 
almost entirely from participation in theserious business 

‘of life, and the consideration of those momentous ques- 
tions affecting national destiny and motal progress which 
occupy the rudef and stronger of mankind. Quick in 
| perception, fluent.in style, and graphic in description; the 
‘remarks of ladies upon the countries they visit are nearly 
vas vivid and refreshing :to the untravelled reader, as the 
scenes themselves would be if he passed through them. 
And this is’ emphatically the praise of-the book before us. 
The fair authoress, though she preserves lier incognito, has 

just reason to be jroud of her book. She went out to India 
shortly after marriage in 18363 and it would seem, from 

internal evidence of the work, that her husband was a 

collector of revetitié, Or a'civil officer Of another kind, in 
the service of the Honourable Company. The letters do 
‘not appear to have been intended for the public eye; 
‘they were addressed to members of, the writer’s family, 
_and (as.we may. suppose. of a. lady RORSHIEUG EB active 
mind, and, living, in,.a land. of . voluptuous. laziness, to 





as India, the last stage of the disease; while in others, as cold whom. swriting furnishes, agreeable,employment), detail 
climates, another, stage is superadded, characterised “by symp: with, remarkable minuteneseall the occurrences. and pe- 
toms the reverse of the former—being a state of: excitement, | culiarities of her Andian experience.» *Fhestyle-in. which 


or fever—and hence termed the consecutiye .fever, This, | 
therefore, when it occurs, forms the fourth and last stage of’ 


the’ disease. -Fhié is the ord<r which is observed under ordi- 
nary circumstances ;-but, in other instances,‘ cholera, like the 
majority of diseases, has presented a great and striking varia- 
tion—-not.so much: in individnal seases,, however, as’ in par- 
ticular places, or particular, visitations. . Dhus’ wheh' the’ dis’ 
ease appears, epidemically, inva \towny:or district;>or in’ ‘the 
camp ofan army,,it may)on oneoccasion, observes the writer 
of the, Madras, Report, bei distinguished throughout “by the 
absence of vomiting, and the prevalence'of parging son'anéther 
occasion, by the.excess of xoiniting, aad, though more'tarely, 
by the absence of purging. Spasm may be generally ‘present 
in, one instance, of invasions in another, it’ may: not ‘be dist 
tinguishable, ..A frequent Variety, the worstiof ally tis that 
which is, noted for the very slight: commotion ‘in ‘the “system; 


in, which there is: no, vomiting, hardly (any purging perhaps | 


only one gr two loose stegls ;noiperceptible spasm 4'no* pain 
of any kiad 5a mortal coldness, with arrestofthe’ circulation, 


comes.on.from the beginning»:and the patient: dies witliout’ | 


struggle, r 
The cause hé éohisiders tobe @ poison inthe air, which 
acts directly upon the ganglionic system of nerves 


Se 


these;are “narrated «is familiar:as the colloquial~a not 
unwelcome feature in a work making no large pretensions, 
and dne that hats out the impression’ that these letters 
were notcititended for the public, avd theréfore contain 
no® sacrifices of “trtith” inthe sh¢p¢: of ‘exaggeration 
eo colouring ‘to impart ‘interest tp. ‘the pictures they 
t ays. — nya shri ae 96] athe ft Ae 
" ‘his subjoined description of “Madras, and the curious 
contrivances by means of which the, heavy surf, of the 
coast, is passed in, safety, will be read. wath interest =... 
iif g 1 | cotehimtagy” -oqsq-bsouds botsuans 
‘Te scene inthe Matias Roads is thé brightest and liveliest 
possible: "ThE sea ts completely studded with ships and boats 





of every size and shape, and the boats filled with créws even 
more, quaint and ,picturesque than-themselves,. .But none jean 
compare to ‘the catamarans, and the wonderful. people that 
| manage them.’ ‘Fancy a raft sf ouly three logs of wood, tied 

together at;each,ead, when they go outsto:sea, and untied ‘and 
left to dry. on the beach when they comein agains. Eacly eata- 
maran.has, one, two, or three mem to: manage ‘it; they sit 
crouched.upon their heels, throwing their paddles’ about very 


| 


) dexterously, but remarkably unlike rowing. : In one of the 
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early Indian voyagets’ log-books there is an’ entty-eoncerhing | 


a catamaran: “This morning,. six «.11; saw’ distinetly two 
black devils playing at single-stick. We:watelied: these in- 
fernal imps above-en—heurr-when-they-were lost in the dis-, 
tance. Surely thie sot portend 20m Wik pest.” It is 
very curious to watch these catamarans putting out to sea. 
They get through the fiercest surf, sometimes, dancing at shele 
ease on the, top of the waves, somefiines hidden wgder t 
waters ; sometimes the man completely washed’ off “his om 
yharan, and man floating one way and cataitiaran another, ti 
they seem to catch each other again by magic.” They’ put me 
in mind of the witch ‘of Fife’s voyage’ in lier cockle~éhell ee 
And aye we mountit the sea-gréen hillis,’ arabes 
Till we brushed through the clouds of the ‘hevia ¢ 
Then sousit downright, like.the star-shotJight . ; 
Frae the liftis blue casement driven. : 


But our taickil stood, and,our bark was good, 
And sae ‘pang was our pearly prowe, 
Whan we could not climb the hrow of the waves, 
( We. needlit them through below, 

I think I shall like, Madras'very much, and J am greatly 
amused with all,I see:and-hear,,.The heat, now isnot at all 
oppressive, this being the eool season, The houses are so 
airy and large, and the air so light, that. one does not feel the 
heat so much a8 one would in Italy when the. temperature. is 
the same. At present the thermometer is at 78 deg., but it 
feels so much cooler, from the thorough draughts they keep 
up in every room, that I would.not believe it to ‘bé more than 
70 deg., till I looked with ‘my own eyes. “The rooms are .as 
large as chapels, and made up of doors and windows, open day 
and night. 1 have seen so many curiosities ‘already, that I do 
tot know which ‘to describe’ to you first—jugglers; tumblers, 
snake-charmers, ‘native’ visitors,‘ &c: 80/3 for the last few 
days we have been in a constant: bustle. 


An amusing picture of the subdivision of labour, and 
of the indolence of the Hindoos, is this 


There is one great convenietice in visiting at’an Indian house, 
viz.—every ‘visitor keéps his own ‘establishment of ‘servants, 
so as'to give rio trotible to those of the house. The servants 
provide for themselves in a most curious way. ‘They seem to 
me to sleep no where, and eat niothing;—that is to. say; in 
our houses, or ‘of our: goods. || They have mats on the steps, 
and live upon rice. “But théy do very little, and every one 
has his separate work, I have an ,ayah (or lady’s maid), and 
a tailor (for the ayahs cannot work) ;; and A-—- has a bey: 
also two .muddles—one to sweep my room, and another to 
bring water, There is one,man to lay;the cloth, another to 
bring in dinner, another to light the candles,, and others to 
wait at table. “Every horse has a man and a maid to himself 
—the maid ‘cuts grass for him; and every dog has a boy, 
inquired if the cat had any servants, but ¥ found that she was 
allowed to wait upon herself; and) as she’ seemed the ‘only per- 
son in the'establishment capable of so doing, ¥' réspected hér 
accordingly. '' Besides all these acknowledged “and: osterisible 
attendants, each servant. has'a kind of muddle ' or double ‘of 
his own, who does all the work that can be’ put off upon him, 
without being. found out by the master and mistress. Not- 
withstanding their numbers, they are dreadfully slow. . I often 
tire myself with doing things, for, myself jrather:than wait for 


their. dawdling ;, but Mrs. Staunton laughs at .m¢;’and calls | ~ 


me.a ‘‘ griffin,’”’ and says I. must learn. to have .patience, ‘and 
save my strength. (N.B. Griffin means a freshman or fresh- 
woman in India.) The real. Indian ladies lie on a. sofa, and, if 
they drop theit handkerchief, they just lower their voices, and 
say, ‘‘ Boy?’ in a very gentle tone, aud then creeps in, per- 
haps, some’ old wizen;’ skinny bréwwie, looking’ like a’ stiper- 
annuated thread-paper, who twiddles after them for a little 
while, and then creeps ont again-as softly as.a black cat, and 
sits down cross-legged in the verandah. till. ‘ Mistress. please 
to call again.’” Pay fir Ssh 


There is‘ accuraty and ‘spirit ‘in the following sketch 
ofan Indian dittier” ant Ba who partake bf it :— 

What would grandmamma say to the wastefiliess 6fan 
Indian’ ditner:?:. Everybody dines. at tarieheon,’ or, as it is 
here called; tiffin-time, so'that there is next! to nothing eaten, 
but. about four itimes ds much food put upon the table as 
would serve for an English party.’ -Geesé and turkeys and 


joints :off mutton for side dishes, and every thing’ elge'in pro- 
portion All’the: fruit ino India ‘is not worth one visit to 
your strawberry-beds. The ingenious’ Prench'at Pondicherry 
have contrived to cultivate vines; but .the..English .say mo- 
thing will grow, and they remain content to waste their sub- 
stance and their stomach-aches on’ spongy shaddocks and sour 
oranges, unless:-they) send: to ‘Pondicherry *for: grapes; “which 
the French are so: obliging» as to sell ford rupeeva bunch. 
After: dinner ‘the company all: sit:round. inthe: middle of. the 
great: gallery-like rooms, tulk in -whispers, and) scratch their 
musquito-bites. \ Sometimes there isa little: musie, as languid 
as:everything ¢lse.: Concerning, the company themselves, the 
dadies are all young and wizeny and the: gentlemen are: all 


old. and wwizeri. Somebody -says’ France: is- the paradise of 


married; women, «and: Eagland of girls: 1. amv sure India ‘is 
the paradise of middle-aged gentlemen. While they are 


* ‘young, ‘they. ate thought: nothirig of-~just supposed to be 


f or marting their fortunes, as. the-case may be ;.but 
at about:forty,» when they are ‘‘high in the service,’ rather 
yellow, aad somewhat grey, they begin too be. takem notice 
of, and called ‘‘ young men.’’ These respectable persons do 
all the flirtation-too—in-a~solemnsort~of way, while the 
young ones sit by, lookingyen,zend listening to the elderly 
gentlefolks discussing their livers instead of their hearts. 


After the oppressive heat we have’ sustained this sum- 
mer, we feel resigned to even greater endurance after 
reading this description of the 


HEAT OF INDIA. 

June 1st.—To-day we have the first specimen I have felt of 
real Indian heat ; hitherto it has been an unusually cool season, 
but to-day there is a regular land-wind, and, plenty of, it... I 
can only compare it to.a blast froma furnace, withering one 
as it passes by,. ,1 have a tatt, or thick mat, at, my,, window, 
which excludes the sun, and men sit outside pouring water on 
it all day, so that the wind, which is extremely violent, blows 
always cooled through’ the water. This keeps the tempera- 
ture ofthe room down! at 90 deg. but it is dreadfully feverish, 
and far more distressing than a higher degreé of the thermo- 
meter :with the ‘sea-breeze. Just close under the tatt it is 
more tolerable, but the old Indians have a notion that it is 
unwholesome to sit in the damp: so it may be for them, but 
nothing will:make me believe that I, just fresh from Europe, 
can’ catch cold with the thermometer at 90 deg. ;\so IT creep as 
close to the tatt as possible, and ‘sit with my hands in ‘a basin 
of water besides. This*is\a heat: quite different ‘from any 
thing you ever felt in Europe, making onequite giddy; but 
they say: it’ is only as bad as°this for about ten days, after 
which the ‘sea=breeze rises: regularly at eleven’or twelve o’cloek, 
and-restores one to life again. '- Now, the’ leaves of the trees 
aré alk curled up, and the grass crackles ‘under our’ feet like 
snow, the sea is. a dead yellow colour, and the air and light a 
sort of buff, as if the elements had the jauridice; and we are 
all.so.crdss } creeping about and whining, and then lying down 
and. growling. 

The extent of an establishment of acivil servant of the 
Honourable Company ,and particulars of rent-charges and 
cost of provisions, are. detailed in the subjoined lines -—~ 

Rajahmundry, October 3rd. 
In your last letter you-ask for particulars of living, servants, 
house-rent, and such-like domestic matters. We have a house 
unfurnished, and a garden of more than two acres, for which 
wepay, about 60/. per-annum. ‘Provisions are cheap, but 
there is great waste, because nothing will keep on account of 
the: heat, and we are‘obliged to take much-larger quantities of 
meat than we can consume, in order to miake it worth the 
butcher’s while to supply us at all, Wei send for potatoes 
from.Madras, as they will not grow here ; other vegetables we 
have from our: own garden, and ‘we keep our own poultry. 
Servants .are expensive altogether, though ‘cheap individually ; 
hutiwe are obliged to have-such ‘a number of’ them that their 
pay. mounts up. -We keep fewer than’ many péople, because 
we wish to be' economical. Here is our éstablishmént :—one 
butler, one-dress-boy, one matee; two ayabs, one amah, one 
cook, one tunnicutchy, two gardeners, six bearers, one’ water- 
carrier, two horse-keepers, two grass-cutters, one. dog-boy, 
one poultry-man, one washerman, one tailor, one hunter, and 








one amah’s cook—altogether twenty-seven: and this is reck- 
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oned few; and it is as much as ever they cam.do to’ get{ held it so tig 


through their little work in their lazy dawdling way... If any- 
body comes to dinner, the cook sits down and cries for a 
cook’s maty or helper, and I am obliged to hire one for him, 
They all find their own food themselves, andthe gaste people 
would not touch any of our food; but the maties and under- 
servants are gen¢rally Pariahs, and are very glad to eat up 
anything they can lay their hands on... The. amah is a caste 
woman, and her-whims are the plague of my life ; I am obliged 
to keep a cook on purpose for her, because her food must all 
be dressed by a person of her own caste; and, even then she 
will sometimes starve all day rather than eat’ it, if. she fancies 
anybody else has been near it : she has a house built of cocoa- 
nut leaves in the compound, on purpose to cook. her food in. 
I am also obliged to keep a separate nurse for her baby, and 
see‘after it regularly myself, because they are so careless about 
their own children when they are nursing other people’s, that 
she and her husband would let the poor little creature die from 
neglect, and then curse us as the cause of it. * * * You 
ask what shops we have. None at all: the butler buys every- 
thing in the bazaar or market, and brings in his bill every day. 
One of the court native writers translates it into English, and 
very queer articles they concoct together! such as, ‘* one beef 
of rump for biled ;’’—*‘ one mutton of line beef for alamoor 
estoo,’’ meaning a-la-mode stew ;—‘‘ mutton for curry pups ”’ 
(puffs) ;—*‘ durkey for stups’’ (stuffing for turkey) ;—‘‘ eggs 
for saps, snobs, tips, and pups’’ (chops, snipes, tipsycake, 
and puffs) ;—‘‘ mediation (medicine) for ducks ;’’—and at 
the end “ ghirand totell ’’ (grand total), and ‘* howl balance.’’ 


The lordly sway of Europeans, and’ the servile, timid 
charaeter of the Hindoos, are ‘contrasted! eifectively in 
the following extract: 


These natives are a cringing set, and behave to us English 
as if they were the dirt under our feet; and» indeedyweigive 
them reason to suppose we consider them assuch, Their ser- 


vility is disagreeable, but the rudeness and contempt. with | 


which the English treat them are painful to witness. Civility 
to servants especially seems a complete characteristic of 
grifinage. One-day I said to my ayah (a very elegant lady 
in white muslin), ‘‘ Ayah,. bring mea glass of toast-and- 
water, if you pleas.’’ She crept to the door, and thenscame 
back again, looking. extremely perplexed, and whined’ out; 
‘* What Mistress tell? Iden’t know,’’ ‘* I! told you toi bring 
me some toast-and-water.”’ ‘‘ Toast-water I. know very well, 
but mistress tell if you please; I don’t. know if you please.” 
I believe the phrase had never before. been’ addressed ‘to her. 
Every thing seems, to be done by means of constantly finding 
fault: if one lets _ the suppose they have: given: a 
moment’s satisfaction, they begin to. reason, ‘‘ Master tel very 
good; try a little more..than. worse; perhaps Master: like 
as #1 well.”” One-day I gave.some embroidery 'to’be done: 
by a Moorman recommended by my tailor :, the Moorman did 
not bring his work home. in. time; I .asked Mrs, - Staunton 
what was to be done. ‘‘ Oh,’’ she said, ‘* of coursestop the: 
tailor’s pay.’’ ‘ But it is no. fault of the poor tailor’s.”’ 
‘Ob, never mind that : he is the Moorman’s particular friend,. 
“ he ‘will go and beat him every day till he brings the work 
ome. 


Although descriptions out of number have been given 
of “‘Snake-charmers” in the’East, there is such candour. 


in the confession of one of the tribe as here given, and, 


the scene of extracting the venom is so.well. told,, that. 
we give at length the particulars. 
THE SNAKE CHARMER: 

I have’ been trying to procure some of the cobra capello’s 
poison for Frank to analyse ; and~ al’o- the native antidotes, 
the’ prinvipal of whichis a small; smooth, very light. black 
stone, which they apply to the bite, and they say fast it adheres 
till it has'drawn out all the poison, and then falls off. To-day 
the snake-charmer ‘brouglit three fresh caught cobras to give 
me their poison. He set them up, and made them dance as 
usual, but did not allow them to strike, as that exhausts the 
venom.’ When he had played*with them as long as he liked, 
he shut'up two of them in their baskets, and proceeded to 
catch the third by putting one hand on its tail, and slipping 
the other very quickly up to the nape of its neck, when he 














ht as: to forescitxte wpen its jaws, and then 
squeezed the poison into a teaspoon. It is yellow at first, 
and turns red in about ten days. Each snake. yielded only’ 
thive drops; so think how powerful it must be! The cobra 
did. not struggle’ or writhe at all while the man held it, but’ 
afterwards it seemed quite changed and subdued: it lost its 
spiteful: look, and could not be*made to stand up and strike, 
even when the nan did his utmost to provoke it, but tried to 
slink quietly away, looking as ‘if‘it knew it had Tost'its power, 
and was‘ ashamed’ of not being able to’ do any mischief. T 
have put the poison into’a: little bottle} avid keep’ it cares 
fully covered up from’ the light. Dshalt send ‘it home’ by’ 
the first opportunity... I¢ will dry up,.of course; but Dr. 
Stewart says it will not lose its virtue; or rather its vice, and 
that Frank must be careful. what tricks:he'plays with it. The 
natives make pills of it, and/take them for fever: L believe it 
is a strong narcotic.. I know the bite, of, a cobra, throws 
people into a stupor... General W. told: me. that:one of his 
sarvants was bitten, and wanted to lie down and go to sleep, 
but the General made him run before his horse for several 
miles till he-was quite exhausted. No harm came of the bite; 
but, as the snake was not caught, it was impossible to 
be certain» whether it actually was a cobra. The natives 
think their own remedies are much assisted’ by conjuring. 
Once, when: we were travelling, my’ bearers stopped, and one - 
of them began to cry and how) and writhe about, saying he’ 
was stung by a scorpion in the road, and could not: goon. 
We gave him eau de luce: to»rub the place:with, but»it did no 
good... Qne.of the: peons then:said: he could conjure! him +) so: 
he sat down before him-and began muttering, and sawing the 
air with his hand, making antics like, animal magnetism; and 
in a few minutes. the wounded man. said,he, was:quite, well, 
put his shoulder under the palanquin pole,and set.off with 
his song again. In your last letter you ask me if the snake 
charmers have any herb with them. I do not think they have 
anything but dexterity and presence of mind. They pretend 
to be conjurers, and play a number of antics, all quite absurd, 
but’ which impose upon the people. Their music seems to. 
irritate the snakes and incite them to strike: but the snake 
charmers know their distance exactly, and jump on one side. 
They take the snakes with. perfect safety, as they know exactly 
where to seize them in the neck. The snakes grow-very tame 
after a time, and the. men extract the poisom as. fast as it col- 
lects. . They begin their. trade as children; and soe they grow: 
up expert and fearless.. The man who eg ae 
told me all his proceedings ‘‘ for a consideration.’”” He said 
his father was.a snake charmer before him, and-used:to take: 
him out when he was. quitea child, and teach him the manner 
of laying hold of the ereatures, making him first practise upon 
harmless snakes : that. there was no secretin it beyond dex- 
terity: but that/the people were so afraid of: such.‘ bad ani-. 
mals,” that they.‘ always tell. conjure’) when. anybody was. 
able to. touch,them. 


A ludicrous and humourous picture of a family. of © 
morikeys in a tree, and a dog menacing: them, is. the: 
following: .. 3 

In my tonjon yesterday I passed a latge' old tree, inhabited 
by a: family of monkéys—father, mother, and’ children of all 
ages. Don, A——'s dog, who was with me, was in a perfect 
fury to get hold-of rehets sitting uporcis ind legs, eadren 
ing. with * ‘were “in a rage too, but’ 
oanitiog iecate: The old father hunted! bis wifé arid children 
up the tree, on to one’of the high branches ; and when he had 


seen-them:safe-where they could ‘only peep out and grin, he 
adi 


came-down: again: revlon fener ry 9-7 4 ‘of a dancing 
bough, chattering; grinning, and ce ag to provoke : 
Don—taking’exeellent care; however, to. out-of: harm’s 


way himselfé—and' meering, till poor~ Don was’ so wild with 
fury, that I was obliged to have him tied up and led “away, 

A continuous narrative is not attempted..in thie book. 
The extracts. above. given. will:convey: a pretty aecurate - 
notion of the merits of the fair author ; and it is due'to 
her to mention that; during her: residence ‘in’ India; she 
appears: to- have: been unremitting in her endéavours to 
educate»the Hindoos; and improve, as far'as‘she might, 
their'condition: “ 
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PICTION. 


pe 
Ravensnest ; or, the Redskins. By the Author of “ The 
Pilot,” &c. In 3 vols, London ; Bentley, 

IF a good intent could be accepted as.an excuse for imper~ 
fect execution, this last. effort of the fertile novelist.of 
America would be his most. successful,production. It 
has been his design in the form of a fiction.to lecture his 
countrymen upon certain of their faults and folhes, 
illustrating -his,,precepts by.examples, and it must be 
confessed that he.executes ihis self-imposed task with 
creditable courage.and plain ing. 

This is the third of the series commenced under the 
title of “The Littlepage “Manuscripts,” and it is, we 
believe, the latest. None of Mr. Cooper’s admirers 
will be sorry for this. Even his skill is unable to con- 
- the difficulty which has been hitherto insurmount- 
able, of imparting a sustained interest to a series of 
romances professing to give the continuous history of 
the same personages. This was the error of some of his 
earlier productions; it is not. mended now. Rawensnest 
comes upon us like the tedious winding up of along 
dull story. Very few avowedly didactic novels are suc- 
cessful: readers don’t like.to be cheated into the 
of sermons, _At-wounds their pride, and they visit the 
offence upon the author, . The regular circulating-library 
patron will vote the disquisitions in this novel a bore, 
and the man of business will not read them, because 
they are mingled with fiction ; and so they neither effect 
their well-intentioned purpose, nor command the admira- 
tion of those who come for an exciting story, and care 
not a rush for politics or ethics. ‘The vice against which 
Mr. Coorer’s denunciations are mainly levelled, is.a 
sort of revolutionary doctrine of recent but.rapid. growth 
in the United States, and known by the ominous 
name of 

ANTI«RENTISM. 


Anti-rentism did commence on the state of the Rensselaers, 
and-with complaints, of: feudal .tenures, and of days’ works, 
and fat fowls,.backed) by; the extravagantly ‘aristocratic pre- 
tension that a ‘hmanor’’ tenant was so mucha privileged 
being, that: it wasibeneath! his dignity, as a’ free man, to do 
that which is daily done by ‘mail-cortractors, stage-coach 
owners, victuallers,: and/even'by‘theméelves in théir’ passing 
bargains. to deliver » potatoes, ‘onions, ‘turkeys, and’ pork, 
although they had-sdlemnly covenanted with their landlords to 
pay the fat fowls, andstovgive the days’ works. The’ feudal 
system has‘been founthtoiextend-uach further, and’**trowbles,”’ 
as they are.called;:have broken:out in’other’ parts of the’stateé. 
Resistance to process, and a cessation of the payment’ éf rents, 
has occurred on .the Livingston property in Hardenberg— 
in short, in eight or ten counties of the state. ‘‘ Even among 
the dond fide purchasers on the Holland purchase, this resistance 
has been organized, and a species of troops raised, whoappear 
disguised and armed wherever alevy is to. be made. ~Several men 
have abrety been murdered, and there is a.strong probability of a 
civil war, In the name. of: what is saered.and right, what-has the 
government of the State heen doing :all. this.time #”’. “(In my 
poor judgment, ‘a great deal that it, ought not to~have done, 
and: very itile thal it ought, ‘You know the state. of palitics 
at Bome, Hogh show 4 ortant New York.is. in all national 
questions, an pei ys her vote—less. than ten thou- 
sand majority, in a.canvass.of .near, half.a, millon of votes. 


When this is ; 






attain an undue importance— that has. been abundantly 
illugtyated in this, question... The natural .course would: have 
been'td raise, an armed ;constabulary force, and to.have kept 


it in modtion, as -renters have kept their ‘ Injins’ in 
motion, Which would/havesdon tired ont’ the rebels, for rebels 
they are, who: would: thus thave ‘had “to support oné’army in 
part, and'the otheraltogether: 
of the State, | well amd energetically managed, would “have 
drawn half the'‘ Injins ’ at onee from the-ranks of disaffection 
to those of authority ; for all that. most. of these men want is 
to live easy, and to have a parade of military movements. 
Instead of that, the legislature-substentially did nothing until 


tase, the: least, principled part of the voters, 
heey ag Fea a pled part voters: 


1Sucha movement on’the part’ 








blood was spilt, and the grievance had got to be not only pro- 
foundly disgraceful for such a State and such a country, but 
utterly intolerable to the well-affected of the revolted counties, 
as well as to those who were kept out of the enjoyment. of 
their property. Then, indeed, it passed the law which onght 
to have been passed the first year of the ‘ Injin’ system—a 
law which renders it felony to appear armed and disguised ; 
but Dunning writes me this law is openly disregarded in Dela- 
ware and Schoharie, in particular, and that bodies of ‘ Injins,’ 
in full costume and armed, of a thousand men, have appeared 
to prevent levies or sales. ‘Where it will end, Heaven knows !’’ 
“Do you apprehend any serious civil war?’ ‘‘ It is impos- 
sible to say where false principles may lead, when they are 
permitted to make head and to become widely disseminated in 
a country like ours. ‘Still, the disturbances, as such, .are 
utterly contemptible, and could and would be put down by an 
energetic executive in ten days after he had time to collect a 
force to do it with, In some particulars the present _incum- 
bent has behaved perfectly well; while in others, in my judg- 
ment, he has inflicted injuries on the right that it will require 
years to repair, if, indeed, they are ever repaired.”” ‘‘ You 
surprise me, sir; and this the more especially, as I know you 
are generally of the same way of thinking, on political sub- 
jects, with the party that is now in power.” “ Did you ever 
know me to support what I conceived to be wrong, Hugh, on 
account of my political affinities ?”’ asked my uncle, a little 
reproachfully as to manner. ‘‘ But let me tell you the harm 
that I conceive has been done by all the governors who,have 
had any thing to do with the subject; and that includes one 
of a party to. which I am opposed, and two that are not. In 
the first place, they have.all treated the matter as if the tenants 
had really some cause of complaint ; when in truth all their 
griefs arise from the fact that other men will not let them haye 
their property just.as they may want it, and in some respects 
on their own terms.” 


But there is one sin which assumes the aspect of 
virtue in the eyes of Mr. Cooper. He sees manifold 
faults in his countrymen, and frankly proclaims them, 
but not one of these does he deem repudiation to be. 
His pleading on behalf of that act of fraud is curious — 


There: have been calculated attempts to bring us into dis- 
eredit.of late, by harping on the failure of certain states, to 
pay the interest on their debts. But all that is easily answered, 
and more’so by you and'me as’ New Yorkers. | There is not a 
nation in Europe that would pay its interest, if those who are 
taxed to do so had the control of these taxes, and the power 
to say whether they were to be levied or not.” ‘1 do not 
see how’that mends the matter. These countries tell us that 
suchis the effect of your ‘system there, while we are too 
honest toallow sucha system’to exist in this. part of the 


“work”? ‘¢ Pooh} all gammon, that. “They prevent the ex- 


istence ‘of: our ‘system ‘for very different’ reasons, and they 
coerce the payment of the interest on their debts that they m 


borrow more. This business of repudiation, as it.is called, 


however, has been miserably misrépresented ; and there is no 
answering a falsehood ‘by an’ argument. No American state 
has repudiated its debt, that I-know of, though several have 
been unable to meet their engagements as they have fallen due.” 
“ Unable, uncle Ro?’’ . ‘‘ Yes, uaadle—that is the precise. 
word. . Take Pennsylvania, for instance ; ‘that, is one, of :the 
richest communities in the civilised world ;.its coal aud.iron 


alone’ would make any country affluent, and a. portion. of its. 


agricultural population is one of the most. affluent, J, know, of. 


Nevertheless, Pennsylvania, owing to a concurrence of events, 


could not pay the interest.on;herxdebt fortwo years and a 


half, though she is daing it now, and.will,doubtless..contiaue! 


to do it. The sudden breaking,down.of that calgssal moneyed 
institution, the soi-disant bank of. the , United, States, after it 
ceased to be in reality a. bank.of the government, ;brought 
about such a state of the circulation as rendered, payment, by 


red of the ordinary means known.to government, impossible— 
no 


w what I say, and repeat, impossible. .. It is well, known 
that many persons, accustomed to.affluence, had.to carry. their 
plate to the mint, in order. to obtain .money to,go to market. 
Then something may be attributed to the .institutionsy without 
disparaging a people’s honesty. Our institutions are popular, 
justas those of France are the reverse ; and the people, they 
who were on the spot—the home creditor, with his account 
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unpaid, and with his friends and ‘relatives in the legislature, 
and present to aid him, contended for his own-mouey ‘before 
any shouldbe sent ‘abroadi””»: ‘© Was that ‘exactly ‘right, 
Sir?’”’ ‘ Certainly’ not}: it was exactly wrong’; buat’ very 
particularly natural, Do’ you suppose the King of France would 
not take the money for his civil list, if citeumstances should 
compel the country to suspend on the debt, for a year or two, 
or the ministers their salaries? My word for it, each end all 
of them would prefer themsel¥es ‘as creditors, ‘ant avt aceotd- 
ingly. Every one of these countries “has suspended in some 
form or other, and in many instances ‘Bilanced ‘the account 
with the sponge. Their clamour against us is altogether cal- 
culated with a view to political effect.’’. ‘Still, I wish Peon. 
sylvania, for instance, -had.continued.to pay at.every hazard.”’ 


“It is well enongh. to wish,» Hugh; but it.is:wishing for an | 


impossibility.) Then» :you and Iy as; New Morkers, have 1o- 
thing to do with the debt of Peups jpanltn no.more than Lon- | 
don would have to.do with, the debt, of, Dublin, or Quebec. 
We have always paid .our interest, .and, what-is more, paid it 
more honestly, if honesty.be the: point, than even’ England has 
paid hers. When‘ourobanks: suspended, the:state paid its in- 
terest in a3 much‘ paper ag would’buy the' specie in open mar- 
ket; whereas England miade! yaper Tegal “tender, ‘arid paid the | 
interest on her debt in jt for somethin og ‘Tike five-and- twenty | 
years, and tat, fob, when Her” paper ‘was at a large discount. || 
I knew of one American who held near’a millionof dollars in 
the English debt, on whitth he had to tak¢d ‘Uyeohivertible paper 
for the interéet for along sétids Of years.’ No; not this is all 
gammon, Hugh, atid “is, not'to ‘be regarded as making us a 
whit worse thai our neighbours. ‘The equality of. our laws,is 
the fact,.in..which Iglory }’’,. ‘(16 the rich-stood.as, fair a 

chance as the poor,-smele, ‘Ro.?’.:.*!/There.is a, -screw-ledse 
there, lamust confess; butsit ame mts to! no-great~ matter.” 
‘*Then the late bankrupt law?”’ ‘ Ay, that was‘an infernal 
procedure—that much,I will acknowledge, too, It was special 
legislation enacted to pay particular ‘debts, ‘and the law was 
repealed as soon as it hadidone its duty. That is a much 


darker spot in our history than what is.called xepudiation, | 
though perfectly, honest men, yoted for it.”’,- 4‘ Did: youvever || 


hear of a farce they got;up about-itat New York, justafter 
we sailed.2’? +! Nevers what-was it, ue >*though American 
plays are pretty much ‘all ferees.?” is was a little better 
than common, and 6 ‘the wifole’ feitiy dhevers Tt’ is “the'old 
story of Faust, in which “W Young “spendithiift sells itmneelf, 
soul and body, to the ‘devi mt 

is making merry with a set of wild companions, his creditor 
arrives, and, insistiiy on seemg thé Master,/is’admiitted by the 
servant. He comes on, etub=footed, and behomed; ‘a3 usual, 


and betailea; too, F’bétiewe but’ "Pot ‘ig not to "be scared by 


trifles. He insists on hig guest’ § ‘being seated,’ on his,taking a 
glass of wine, and then,on Dick’s finishing. “his Song;,. But, 


though the rest_of:the company, had signed no bonds to Satan, |. 
they had certain outstanding-book-~debts,:which made them |: 


excessively uncomfortable }.\and'the odour. of brimstone being 


rather strong, Tom arose, approached his. great an and desired.to || 
ss 


know the nature of the particular, busines mentioned 
to his servant.,° ‘This .bond,. sit,’ said Rida significantly. 
‘This bond? what.iof:it,:.pray.? It; seems alk- right.” - ‘ Is 
not that your (signature?! 24d erlmit tits Signed in your 


blood ?’? * A conceitsofyouroown 371 told» yousat: the time || 


that ink was just a8’ gdod dn baw. OTs Past’ due ‘seven 
minutes and _fourtéen ‘secotids””’ “So f€, is)!'H" déclare ! “hut 
what} of “that 2?“ T- demand payment.” "#Nonsénse ! ho 
one thinks of paying now- -a- days. Why, even Pennsylvania 
and Maryland don’t pay.’,., ‘ L insist, on, payment.’ ‘*Oh! 
you do, do you?’ Tom draws a Pape ts from his AMMEN and 


adds, magnificenfly, .‘ There, ‘then, 3 you're, Hoes sash ere || 


isa dise harge pas the neR RAITT tla, sigd ihTiomp- 
son.’ This knocked).the: de ge «gieayy tiat once. 

My uncle laughed tether - story 4. ‘but Samed of -taking 
the matter as 1 fancied he might;:if) madeithim think better of 


the country than’“ever)>1¢‘ We}l): Hugh, we -hasd wit among || 


us, it must. be confessed ‘Re tHed; owiehe tHe! tems Ytiniiing 
down his Cheeks! if qe have Some 'Pascally Baws; and” sothe 


rascals to administer thems’j feesh o atizsa: .ood .s9Taids 
Unhappily, shigsis, re Ration: is is. ower true . 
tale.’ 938) visateow. quienes 056 
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a certain evening, as, he |. 


Tales of the Reformation, By ‘Anne Maria Sar- 
GEANT, Author-of “ Tales of the Early British Ohris- 
tians,” &c, Loridon :' Dean and Co. 

Frve interesting tales, founded on ‘facts “nartated in 

D’AUBIGNE’s “History of the Reformatin,” will recom- 

mend this little volume to the» regards of- -parents and 

teachers who wish to‘convéey to children knowledge in 
its most attractive form. Mrs. ‘SERGEANT’S Btyle is 
homely, but correct; -her descriptions ;dre; singularly 
graphic, and eminently fitted. te summon distinet ‘and 
vivid images to the minds: of ‘her young readers. « 








= 


“ForTRY. 


The Mii Orlandin Cantos I: to: VE at ada6o 
Colburn. 

‘Usuere into the world With laboured, puffs of the 

bookseller’s bellows, panei nea OTHE Atiticipa- 

tion. Beyond ‘doubt ibs poem ; 

‘but it is not one of: those bei es me (genius we 

\were led to expect, *' ‘The mame: Sap eenie ‘name; sit! has 


Us 





nothing to do-with the a''supy a Danke 
lin the tithe- ages Tore is i a ity betwee Mhe 
real, “Old Ostindg’” and bis inodem imitatot,. Whe 
‘poetaster of ike nineteent cin is an idle young g man, 
with some wit arid’a ‘dasli Mfiott, ‘Who abe a 


friend who owns .a‘ yi if i, Petey 
about the world, turni al " 
15 


al whatever chances ta: nein anes e sis 1@good 

versifier, hasan accurate earfor and Levcorai ‘aiid 
a considerable commatid' 6fi tan acy ek pos- 
sesses at least, one: instit,” ‘that it cy Hk ea ( ary "he 
reader goes through it ata Tae thout’a” yawn, and 
this is more than? ‘half of his: older: Briers metre Tean 
‘boast. ©"? ; " 


In propf, we Present; é {3 SEG nee eth od sito 
ter pre it. 182i wall 
Paris, ie strangest thi of all’ strange j° ons 
Young béauty; i Sat og has H 
True to one love'alotie,said that one Changa'y:! bhow sf 
Glittering, ‘yetigeing 3! half diamonds and half dirty: 
Thou model of—twoe ruffles and no shirt | 


Thy court, thy’ apse 48 and thy-Iife, & pa 10% ,2000 
Worn out with age, ay aoe a te “anh ah 
Light without Tystfe Aor get as5 3 a ae 
Earth’s datkest’ t pictate’set) in’ ‘an a sa F plete 
Gay spot! where.ail.the, wit init BWES 5 oi! qt 


Rambling, and scrambling.’ pavements, akoay 
Gay spot! where all earth's id seit Yo a aL aside fA 
Time,,trouble, cash, .an Lp el Maid oy vy SE W 

y mob, the. Bear northerh lazzaroni. 

I say nomorerdf thee (Liseorn’té quote} 250 arrota sod 
All Burope’s-tréops. have-deewd thy Siqectady! | Wf 
The Bashkircbow:men have théeall: by-¥ote, p11 wav 

I —= yee suigivd deigdsoures daecdote so liq vo% 


i pyde mott gies od) Kikw wot 


nieaet I gave’ ave NN thy © ee a ee 
How vatm tlie § sy teri iwi at aa Neh; ee . 
’Tis true she has n A et hp 
Giving the’ daugaty eae Smog tet 
Strong hints of,duty; ta the 5 aires +s throne.’ 
Stout fortresses, though ye! quity fi SBeol ace 
Yet quite-enqugh toma a. ZORE: 2.00% 
Stiff as her bouncing sister’s, by the, Seine; 
Gay France mapat chads have thegun-ror, palates? 
301229789 21 WOPEVANEZI9d3 01992 ls e19wol od 
Now to the eat agalnd> {Weiran 4 rot eet pr9a9y 4 


| — Dropped bore ates te saege of shire nei;2b7 id off 
| Saw Bonb-st SEntigrés” tn out penne bt25 n bisa 
Saw heroes to oem tailors too well a 
Saw Cheapside exquisites' “performite” Ban's FIC OH 


Saw, in his'seebrid ehildnoea } Wear Joti Ban! 97997 / A : 
Playing the foo! th lean ges knoe, et bisow .3u8 

Trying wid sue. ‘Médoe¢ Hig cates'to all; J2a10} s729,] 

Yawning from motif til oigtit," Penge,” heey oaety | wad zp 


1299f 


Ste a 
We rambled round, the si his hor “3s xepond hay. 
Where rotted thy, iat. fe yen ai miter 


Laughed at.t Bash g play! , ah 
y gh thy rly ok rf qr 


Ordered our b , and were gone: 
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Stumbled_o’er fifty leagues of ruthless stone ; 
Saw women; priests; and ‘Adrses, On their Ruees ; 
Heard our postillions howl on the trombone.; 
Breathed villanous tobacco ia each bretze. 
And_ swallowed ‘‘old champagae,” fresh made from last 
year’s lees, ore . 


“On, on’’—L hate to lisger'in my journey ; 

Dash down the.yalley, gallop.up the hill! 
I'd rather spend an hour with my attorney, 

Marry a ‘ philosophe,”” of make my will, 

Than, when I’ve once got under weigh, stand still. 
What spires are these just gleaming in’ the noon ? 

We reach and rouse thy streets, old Abbéville : 
What dome is rising like a brick balloon? 
The Invalides’-—Day sinks ; we gallop by the moon ! 
The following is a very-favourable specimen indeed 

of the author’s powers of description :— 


A STORM, 
Give me great Nature’s summoners to thought, 
The mountain’s thunder- splintered pinnacle ; 
The living’ freshness of the ivied grot, 
Where the young river gushes from its cell; 
The Jew:rich echoes that from forests swell, 
Or ruined piles, by wild-wood flowers o’ergrown, 
Where ancient sages taught, or heroes fell : 
And glorious shapes seem haunting every stone, 
And the world-wearied heart communes with Heaven alone. 


Nature, I love thee.in thy storm.and calm, 
In wilderness, or wave I love thee, still ; 

.For thou alone hast power fhe pangs to balm, 
That, ‘but for thy ‘sweet antidote must fill, 
Not that 1 dare impeach the lofty will 

Which, like the lightniug, struck me to the earth ; 
If mine are: wounds too deep for human skill, 

If bitter tears now mingle with my mirth, 

I own the solemn bond, the burden of man’s birth ! 


** Three sultry days, and then a thunder-storm !”’ 
France condescends to borrow England’s weather ; 
So be it; J shall ask no sky-reform: 
Better be drenched than roast for months together 
Having your visage turned to varnished leather ; 
Earth fit for nothiag but a snake or ferret ; 
Hill, dale, and plain, one.crackling sheet of heather ; 
The world half burnt) *‘ with all that it inherit :’’ 
1 think, upon the whole, our thunderstorms ave merit. 


Once, for my sins, I ‘‘:summered it” abroad ; 
’Twas in that ‘* land of rapture,” Italy ! 
Within a week my very soul was flawed ; 
Cracked like a jar! life round me ceased to be. 
Off dropped the leaves from flower, and shrub, and tree ; 
Stript, like a ball-room belle, stood every vine ; 
(Romance, of course, will see what it will see.) 
All that J saw, from Alp to Appennine, ’ 
Was grimness, dust, and glare—a landscape of the line! 


The storm has come?! I love that world of clouds, 
With all its deepening, darkening,:-rolling, rushing ! 
Now spreading, pale and wild, like giant-sbrouds ; 
Now pile on pile in fiery sunlight flushing ; 
Now with the rain from all its fountains gushing ; 
Then, stooping on the hills, like funeral-palls, 
The thunderbolt§ the forest movarchs crushipg ; 
The streamlets bursting down in waterfalls ; 
Till comes the golden ray to-paint its airy halls, 


The thunder dies away ; the storm is past ; 
The sun looks out from heaven, a lovelier sun ; 
The rain-drops from the trees fall bright and fast ; 
The rainbow shoots across the vapours dun ; 
The leverets o’er the freshened herbage run ; 
The flowers all seem their sister-flowers caressing ; 
A general evening-anthear has begun; 
The birds in song their little souls confessing: 
Field, forest, breathing up their incense for the blessing. 


I have been long # connojsseur in storms; 
Not these slight sprinklers of the summer-plain ; 
But, would you worship Nature’s grandest forms, 
Leave forest, field, and mountain’s marble chains, 
And seek the goddess in her own domain, 
The Ocean in its strength ; the blinding blaze ; 
The blasts, like iron columns ; tropic rain 
Pouring in cataracts ; the sheeted sprays ; 
The tempest hiding heaven for desperate nights and days. 








Take my experience in those showy things ; 
None (but your yachtmen) scorn a hurricane. 

First, all is'stillness; to the mast-head clings 
The lumbering sail; no breath disturbs the vane ; 
The low horizon shows a bloodlike stain ; 

The sky looks coppery ; the air, seems lead ; 
Far thunders mutter ; fall slow drops of rain ; 

The sun on huge brown billows lays his head, 

Then shoots one broad red glare, and day at once is fled. 


Night drops death-dark ; and ifon board a ship 
At anchor in some windward island@’s lee, 
You're sure to dream of taking your last trip 
Down to the bottom of the ‘‘ deep deep”’ sea, 
A million sharks upon you making free! 
You feel their triple grinders taking bites ! 
You scream, and bounce from bed; the bell strikes three ; 
(The blackest hour of black West India nights +) 
You find the erew all up, and hammering the dead-lights! 


Landward the view is thick as Indian ink ; 
Save where you sée the flashing of'a gun, 
Or the wild tossing of some negro’s link, 
Waiting to pick your pocket when all's done ! 
Ships, cutting cables, plump upon you run, 
Threatening to send you to the ‘‘ sailor’s home,” 
Shouts, shrieks, and thunder-peals, your ear-drums stun; 
Seaward you see but one. wide world of foam, 
Surge rolling upon surge, huge as St, Peter’s dome ! 


If peeps the moon, the sight but grows more horrid ; 

She looks a ghost above a boundless grave ; 
With ‘‘ hat-band”’ clouds about her dismal forehead ; 

The winds all howling out your funeral stave! 

Then comes a crash—a groan! that mountain wave 
Has done the deed! the cable’s snapt asunder ! 

Your anchor’s gone! You need but choose what cave 
Or crag your worship wishes to lie under, 
With grampuses for mutes; chief mourners, surge and 

thunder ! 


In a different strain, take this lively sketch of 


A YACHT. 


But, let me show you to the “‘ Captain’s berth,” 
The cabin, where he rules *‘ en vrai Sultaun.”’ 
Circled with “ small necessities’’ of earth ;—~ 
The hookah’s fragrance through the crystal drawn, 
The high.-life novel (read with many a yawn) ; 
And, glittering round the little sea-boudoir, 
Enamelled pistols, daggers Ottoman ; 
For billets-doux, an ivory Eseritoire. 
With fifty bijou things, too long for my ‘‘ mémoire.”’ 


Buhl tables, strewed with trinkets and veri, 
Carrara marbles on consoles,.around ; 
Some ‘‘ Chalon”’ portraits, exquisite, though few,— 
(The names, of course, a myreery pretonnd ) 
A soft olian’s sentimental sound, 
Breathing at every whisper of the breeze ; 
All ruder tones by silken curtains drown’d.— 
The little round of little luxuries, 
Which make a yacht-man’s life a little at its ease 1 


Then comes the dinner (@ 7a Clarendon), 
Covers for four (all yacht-men dine off plate, 
Though, for dessert, the Sevres still is ** ton.’’) 
Soup, turtle,—dinner on the’ board at eight. 
(Two Frenchmen, two Italians, on us wait.) 
Then chasse-eafé, a glass of iced champagne, 
Johanuisberg, from Metternich’s estate; 
Lafitte, just sipped to caol the wines of Spain. 
Thus life is roughed at sea. ‘‘ Britannia, rule the maja.’’ 


Here is an 
APOSTROPHE TO ALE, 
Ale, ‘‘ pleasant, warming, kind, heroic liquor !*’ 
(I give its honours, in thy words, Orosius :) 
Dear to all ranks—prince, ploughman, clerk, and vicar ! 
His whiskey makes the Irishman ferocious ; 
His aqua-vite makes the Gaul atrocious : 
But thou,—calm, rieh, and heart-enwrapping Ale, 
Parent of fire-side jests and puns prececious, 
Art the true Briton’s beverage, mild or.stale, 
Whether in England, browa, or India, pure and pale! 


Thy pedigree, too, merits a description ¢ 

Thy birth was due to Egypt, land of sages ! 
The gallant Greek next followed the prescription ; 
Then, coming westerly by easy stages, 
Rome’s iron legions drank thee for their wages, 
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Binding (of course)’ all nations in their chain. 
Then Ale taught man to break his. Roman.cages. 

Ev’n England bowed to Norman and to. Dane , 

Till Ale first wet her lips, and then she ‘‘ ruled the main.” 


To vary his theme with a scrap of excitement, he in- 
troduces 
A SEA FIGHT. 


The moon was sinking softly behind Cos, 
Like a sultana, couehing on the sea ; 
I lay on deck, to see her beams emboss 
Bright mount, tall minaret, and fruit-hung tree. 
Anon came, slyly stealing up our lee, 
A dark, long-sided, rogueish-looking thing ; 
But not a sound was heard of gloom or glee! 
She swept around us with a sullen swing, 
As round the pigeon sweeps the falcon on the wing. 


The ‘‘ maiden moon’’ soon brought-us to a check, 
Played a jilt’s trick, and left us in the dark. 
The boatswaia piped “all hands’”’—all stood on deck : 
Up went the signal-lanterns :—not a spark 
Shone, stem or stern, about our neighbour bark, 
‘* No answer ?—Try a shot, and get her range.’’ 
We heard our twelve-pound message reach its mark, 
She still kept wearing, looking shy and strange, 
When, all at once, out burst her broadside in exchange ! 


This settled all our qualms ; we blazed pell. mell, 
Loading and firing till our guns were hot. 
Our gallant ship all smoke, the air all yell, 
The sea around us, like a witches’ pot, 
Boiling and bubbling. Still, in that same spot, 
Stood the black pirate, pouring in her fire ; 
Round, grape, and all the “ regulation shot,” 
As thick as any tourist might desire ; 
Both roaring, as I’ve seen old Etna’s flaming spire. 


Yet now, the gale (at first we were becalmed) 
Came on, in gusts that ripped the sea in foam. 
The two bold brawlers mutually salam’ d. 
Each bark—smoke- covered, like a glass-house dome. 
Home came our topmasts,—happy to ‘‘ get home,’’ 
The broadsides snapping mast, and shroud, and sail. 
(I made a vow'in Greece no more to roam.) 
Still crashed the grape, the musket’shower’d its hail, 
And bellowed o’er them all the thunders of the gale. 


‘* Boarders, be ready !’’ was the captain’s word. 
‘* That bark is ours:i—Blue jackets'to the poop!” . 
Up went the helm. With pistol, pike,;and sword, 
We jamp’d. upon her deck at one fell swoop, 
A pleasant sight we had—There stood a troop 
Of ev’ry villain face, from Pole to Line, 
Greek, Arab, Negro, a delicious group 
In front their pikes—below, the magazine ! 
Above us, storm—around, the black and roaring brine! 


At Chartreuse he discourses naturally of 


MONKS. 

Its monks! Yet what have J to do with monks? 

Cumberers of earth; but made to sleep and die ; 
In life’s green forestry, the withered trunks ; 

(Not seldom ** hogs of Epicurus’ sty) ;” 

I doubt if I should give'a single sigh 
If their whole race were in their:churchyards flung. 

How could I live and.breathe (I’d scorn to try) 
Without the silver sound of woman’s tongue ; 
Life’s sal volatile, that lyre for ever strung! 


Three-fourths of all 1 saw were born to ploughs, 
Or destined, spade in hand, to ‘* mend our ways :’’ 
But ‘twas much pleasanter to make their vows 
To walk the world in petticoats of baize ; 
Living on‘alms ; their years all holidays ! 
Huge caterpillars basking in the sun, 
Or fixing, in wild reveries, their 
On the rich features of some sainted nun: 
Rome, Rome! it isnot thus that life’s high deeds are done. 


But then—‘ They look so pious and pathetic ; 
So tonsured, sack -clothed, sallow, and resigned ;”’ 
Inquire in London, “Wanted an Ascetic ;” 
The ‘* Times’” will fiid you hundreds to your mind, 
Ay, thousands, all as piously‘inclined 
To eat and drink:for nothing-all their lives 
As any monk that ever dozed-or dined: 
Ready to trick their debtors, ’scape their wives, 
Wear cowls and cant,:and fill with droneship all your hives. 





And there is wisdom as well as wit-in the following 


REFLECTIONS. 


Must earth be toil, and be for ever toil ? 
Must war, and want, and cold, and clay, be man? 
Year upon year but changes of turmoil ; 
Hearts sick, and faces with heartsickness wan !’ . 
I wish some hand, alert at the trepan, 
Would give my brain.a “‘ bump”? for gown or-cowl ; 
A taste for monkism ; life without a plan; 
The nearest to the status of ‘an.owl ; 
Yet what is human life?—the:odds-are forthe fowl ! 


What if your ow! has neither child nor wife ? 
Per contra, he has all his own dear will ! 
What if he leads a somewhat mopish life ? 
He pays no income-tax, no Bond-street bill ; 
No monarch sends him to be killed or kill ! 
What if his wing with midnight-walks is wet? 
No magistrate can send him to “ the mill ;”’ 
He has no hard-worked conscience ‘‘ to be let !”” 
Your owl is never drunk, in dudgeon, or in debt! 


’Tis true he now and then sits rather late ; 
But ’tis for business, and that business sport ! 
He never hears a sixteen hours’ debate 
On herrings, hogsheads, and the price of port. 
He ’scapes Whig wit and Treasury retort ; 
(Owl as he is, he’s not in Parliament !) 
Nor cares a bean whose ‘‘ in’’ or ** out’’ at court ; 
Nor trembles if the funds fall cent per cent ; 
Nor, like your Irish lords, gets bullets for his rent ! 


Yes, give me but my choice, I’d be a bird; 
But it must’be an osprey—a sea-king ! 

Wherever gale awoke or billow stirred 
Breasting the tempest ; ever on the wing ; 
Steering, when Winter frowned, to seek the Spring, i 

By ‘‘ vext Bermoothes,’’ or some Indian shore. 
Then, tired of sanshine, on the whirlwind fling 

By broad black pinion for my’ sail and oar, 

’Till once again I heard my northern surges roar. 


Then I should colonise ; choose‘some bright spot, 
Some nobler Kilda, in some mightier‘main ; 

Where, though man might be‘eaten, birds might not ; 
Nor idle lordlings filled their bags with slain. 
Then, looking down with dignified disdain 

On man, the wretch! the sport of winds and waves ! 
Throned on my promontory’s granite chain, 

Scoff at the world’s unfeathered tribe of slaves, 

Toiling to find at best but coroneted graves ! 


Or I should take my tour—that tour, the world ! 

My road the clouds; my gallopers the wind! 
What were your boilers to my plumes unfurled, 

Making five hundred miles before I dined? 

No beggar passport my bold path to bind, 
(That pettiest privilege of petty kings— 

Those well-dressed men, whom all conspire to blind:) 
Taking my “‘ bird’s-eye’’ view of men and things, 
Teaching the world the grand supremacy of wings ! 


And truth in this on 


COOKERY. 

Depend upon it,.in all ‘‘ leading’’ nations 
The character is in the cookery, 

Why do the British make such tough orations ? 
Why must the Frenchman chatter, skip, or die? 
Why growls the honest German like his sty ? 

Beefsteaks, frog-soup, and sourkrout are the cause ! 
His olla swells the Spaniard’s soul and sigh ! 

The Russ takes pattern by his own * bear’s paws !”” 

Trust me, the-civilized are modelled by the jaws: 


Cooking, the earliest of man’s master-arts ! 

So tells.us the old gay-Deipnosophist. 
Kings first displayed their talents in their tarts, 

Long before ed the Civil List. 

Old Ossian’s breechiess monar point iat, 
Were famons Sate at Haggis watt aunch, 

Ere Jonathan (Earth’s plicenix!) brewed ‘‘ gin twist,” 
Ere Whigs were s dogs, or Tories staunch, | 
Or Frenchmen hunted frogs upouthy shores, La-Manche. 

* * 











* * 
Confucius potted lap-dogs-—-But I hurry: 
I hate procrastination) to. the Roman. 
(The East, besides, is weak in alk but curry.) 
Cesar, ’tis known, would trust his soups to no man ; 
Mark Antony, though he“ lost-the world for woman,’’ 





























Was cautious of his Cleopatra’s stews, 

Rome, till she fell before the Northern bowman, 
Though, at her best, not equal to ragouts, 
Challenged the world at shrimps and wild-hog barbecues. 


Rome fell and: France took charge of the cuisine ; 
Monarchs may fade, but eating lasts for ever. 
The crown of Europe lies in the tureen 
(So said Richelieu, who fora priest was clever). 
What’s’Fame ?a:cheat } aud Love?—a three-day fever ! 
Pass a few years; our passions slide away; 
But never man shall: break the sceptre, never ! 
Which La Cuisine waves o’er us; grave or gay, 
So long as man is doomed, to eat.four meals a-day. 


In a very different strain is this ‘really beautiful 
stanza on 
FIRSL LOVE. 

Few hearts have never loved; but fewer still 

Have felt a second passion ; none a third | 
The first was living fire ; the next—a thrill !|— 

The weary heart can never more be stirred ; 

Rely on it, the song has left the bird ! 
—All’s for the best.—The fever and the flame, 

The pulse, that was a pang; the glance, a word ; 
The tone, that shot like lightning through the frame, 
Can shatter us no more :—the rest is but a name! 


We conclude with an anecdote which we remember 
to have read im one of the memoirs the French are so 
skilled in forging. It is very well told here :— 


THE THREE MONARCHS. 


One morn, the honest, homely Kiang of Prussia 
Called on the Emperor Francis, for a stroll ; 
And dropping in upon their brother, Russia ; 
Found him at Very’s, at his chop and roll; 
And having settled all, from line to Pole— 
Proposed to spend one half hour at their ease : 
So, slipping Chiefs of Staff, and Grooms of Stole, 
And tempted by the summer sky and breeze, 
They sauntered, arm in arm, to see the Tuileries. 


They found the Louvre open, and walked in,— 
Unknown ; three quiet, plain, black-coated men! 

All there, as usual, bustle, crowd, and din ! 

A tide of peasant, soldier, citizen !|— 
To force the passage, was no trifle, then; 

For, all before them, was the world’s ‘‘ tenth’? Wonder! 
(Long since all buried in its monkish den.) 

The world had never seen.such brilliant plunder ! 

I think, to strip it was a more than Gothic blunder ! 

* * * * * 

As rambled the three sovereigns up and down, 

They met a rather puzzled English squire, 

Who, thinking them three tradesmen of the town, 
Asked them all questions, to his heart’s desire :— 
“Who painted this gay dame, or that old friar ?”” 

At last, when fairly tired of picture-frames, 

He said,—“‘T’ ve now but one thing to enquire; 
You have been civil, give me your three names ; 
T’ll send you each some trout, when, next I fish the Thames.” 


‘¢ You speak,’’ said one, ‘‘ to Frederic, King of Prussia ; 
Now, keep your secret, stranger, and retire.’’ 
‘*T,”’ said the next, ‘“am—but the Czar of Russia.’”’ 
‘‘ Better, and better still |’ laughed out the squire. 
“ Friend,’’ said the third, ‘‘ I own I’m nothing higher, 
** Than Austria’s Emperor !’’—‘‘ The moon’s at full !’’ 
Their hearer roared : ‘‘ 7’71 not be in the mire |— 
I’m better than your best !—I’m no John Bull} 
Good morning, lads! Ha! hat J am the Great. Mogul !”’ 


From these-extracts it is.evident that we have in the 
author of The Modern,.Orlando, if , young,. promise of 
future excellence, which careful..study will bring to 
maturity. 





ane 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


THE second number. of the. Monthly Prize Essays: éx- 
hibits: marked improvement. The subjects are ‘more 
varied, and they are handled with less of schoolboyism. 
The first, “ On the:Moral Influence-of the Sciences,” is 
the most “theme ”-like ir its construction ; but “ Inno- 
cent the Third and” his Era” is a very powerful. compo- 
sition, and would not discredit the Edinburgh Review. 
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The paper “ On the Tragedy of Maebeth” is trite in 
topic and treatment. “Ancient Ireland ” has substan- 
tial merits; and the essay on “ The Works of Charles 
Dickens” exhibits a discriminating taste which, rightly 
cultivated, may some day conduct its possessor to‘fame. 
The poetry in this number is not equal in merit'to the 
prose, and there is a great’ deal too much of it. We 
advise the editor to give placete none. but.-the cheicest 
poetry, and to set a limit to the length even ofthat. 

The Dublin Magazine for August has various aftrac- 
tions for all tastes. In the way of fiction we have some 
chapters of a story called “ Signor Forinna,” which 
reads very much like a.translation.and a continuation 
of CARLETON’s clever romance; “ The Black. Prophet.” 
Sir Robert Saxe is the subject’of the present number 
of the portrait gallery, aud. it is illustrated with an etch- 
ing of the gaHant. general. “ Stray Leaflets -from the 
Oak of German Poetry ” is a further series of transla- 
tions from the anthology of our neighbours, “ Paris in 
1846” is a lively sketch of the present state, of that 
pleasant city. There is.a graphic deseription. of the 
Election and Adoration of the Pope. Grote’s “‘History 
of Greece,’ and Cunnen and MEeLviLLe’s “Adven- 
tures in the Pacific,” are reviewed at great length; and 
for the politician there is an article onthe late and pre- 
sent administrations. 

Dolman’s Magazine for August contains some attrac- 
tive papers, among which may be specified a vivid, de- 
scription of “ The Jubilee of Liege,” by C. E. Jernine- 
HAM, Esq.; “ Vicissitudes. of Illustrious: Men,” No, 5, 
is ive to GALILEO, an awkward subject for the 
Romish Church. Its best excuse, however,is, that every 
other sect has done the same; and that even the 
medical men of our own day are‘as prompt to persecute 
those who assert new facts in physiology as ever was the 
Inquisition. Mr. Ivers has an article on the new Pope 
and the Destinies of Catholicism; and although we 
cannot adopt his hopes, we sympathize with his :admira- 
tion of the liberal and enlightened ‘character’ of the new 
pontiff. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine for August’ has the 
Usual interesting variety of information relating to our 
Colonies, such as “‘ The Native Indians of New Bruns- 
wick,” “The Cultivation .of. Coffee,” “Sketches of 
Grenada Scenery,” “Rides and Rambles in. Texas,” 
* Reminiscences of Cuba,’’ &c. é&c. and’allthe news ‘and 
intelligence of the month. From'the’ last named ‘paper, 
which assumes the shape of a tale, we take the description 
of an interesting people found in Cuba :— 












THE GUAJIROS, OR CUBA HIGHLANDERS, 

‘‘T admire your perspicacity,”’ replied the,friar, ‘and 
though late, will willingly gratify . your.curiosity. .1 have 
travelled a great deal, but, in alk my peregrinations in) this 
world, never met with a. more independent elass of people than 
the Guajiros. The mountaineer is the minstrel of the tropics. 
He labours very little, and when he has earned suffcient.to 
supply his scanty wants, he passes the remainder of his.time 
at cock and bull fights—versifies and sings ballads to his mis- 
tress, filling up the interludes by turning Regalias and Dos 
Amigos inte smoke and ashes: You must. not imagine that 
the Guajiro readily sacrifices his liberty for a salary. His de- 
light is to possess a few caballerias (acres) of land to cultivate 
maize; he breeds poultry, which he carries to the neighbour- 
ing markets—he ploughs and sows his, own, land, until he 
has made sufficient to, purchase aslave or. two: (Jf poor, ihe 
does not.object., to: superintend the cutting of ‘sugar-canes,or 
the gathering of coffee-beans, especially as this,occupation lasts 
only for a short period; when the, sap ofthe canes has»been 
converted into sugar, and the brown berries plucked.from,the 
coffee-plant, he resumes his, indolent career, sells, maloja, sings, 
smokes, dances, and courts,all the girls. in the neighbourhood. 
The Guajiro, though of Spanish origin, ‘appears to’ have a 
mixture of Indian blood in his veins. His-complexion is dark ; 
he has long black, smooth raven hair, and is almost as indolent 
as the aborigines. He is the gipsy of the West, and is as fond 
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of roving and changing. the site of his abode as the wandering 
Arab. Moreoyer, the montero has a perfect contempt. for 
luxury—his wants are circumscribed to a.nutshell. “Whenever, 
a montero, pitehes upon a spot,.where he proposes to fix a 
temporary abode, he calls his friends together, and, like the 
patriarchs.of old, each lends a helpinghand, In the course of 
a couple of days, that which they call a house, but which we 
should yclep a cowshed, is. ready to receive its inmates. It is 
made of the,stumps of trees firmly fixed into the ground ; the 
partitions are made of bamboo, interwoven with the leaves of 
the palm, and the roof is covered with leaves called bejucos. 
A&s to windows,'none’ aré required; but the window-shatters, 
made of the yayna/let up and down to‘admit or exclude the air. 
When the house is finished; the owner also kills a sucking-pig; 
and feasts those who helped ‘him to erect his dwelling, In 
addition to the honse, they also build stables and sheds, where 
their horses, mules, cows, sheep, and. poultry are kept péler 
méle. These mountaineers lead a happy life. They have 
hardly sown, when they reap, and gather into their granaries 
far niore than they can consume.’ They possess’ immetise ‘ad- 
vantages, for the land in“Cuba requires no manure, and yields 
more than one ‘harvest duting the year. For instance; maize 
produces maloja about seven or eight weeks after it has been 
sown; and the English farmer would be surprised to learn 
that twelve crops are usually mowed in the course-of so many 
months., These monteros. are happy. dogs; they. know ; not 
what that hacknied word protection signifies, unless in the 
curtain line, to prevent their being, stung to death by. mosqui- 
toes in their catres at night. .They know nothing about 
foreign competition, nor the duties imposed in England to 
raise the value of wheat,'in order ‘to prevent an) importation 
which would lessen the price of bread. ‘The mentero sows, 
reaps, and sells his Indian corn and maloga—earns: his forty 
per cent. smokes his cigar, and blesses the climate and ‘the 
soil which gave him birth. ‘The facility with which the Gua. 
jiro earns (if ‘we may use that epithet) his daily: bread, ‘con- 
tributes in a great degree to render his life-one of pleasure and 
of loye.. His dress is simple.in the extreme, though he prides 
himself upon fine litien shirts which fall ‘over his white trou- 
sers. A kind of long rapier, called the machete, passed 
through a belt, hangs -at his side, and he never stirs a ste] 
without this ‘formidable weapon. He uses it a8° a @hnc 
against the negrées‘and’ fugitive ‘slaves; for cutting his’ way 
through underwood} against ‘the attack of the dogs in the(In- 
genios and Estancias; and for defying’ his’ rivet; cas in 
MaecGuinness’ case)’ He dwears & straw hatiwith a wery ‘broad 
brim. Hig feet are cased in, thin yellow shoes, adorned witha 
air of huge silver spurs. Like the Arab, he H paslouately 
ond of his horse. In short, the, montero is never seen’ d 
foot : he would consider it infra, dig. to be, Cunfontted ‘among 
pedestrians. “’ His horse’s: bridle is made of a ‘rope, ‘call 
daguilla, and, generally speaking, is ornametted with woollen 
knots of: divers-colours, the handicraft of; his mistress. iSdme 
of the monteros. wear ticlily-ornamented: belts, the: landleg of 
their matchetes. being ndt unfrequently drnamented, with | pre- 
cious stones,> These;showever, are.only, worn aponhigh days 
and holidays—or they aresposted at, balls, bull and cock fights. 
The Guajiras, as you haye just learnt, are very pretty creaturés, 
They dre well-made, andexcelin the dance.’ The Guajirgetierally 
dresses in white, ornaitentinig Her hair with flowery!’ /“As'to the 
Gusjiro’s life,'itis one replete with adventures, which sémietiiies 
end tragically; for he braves every danger to! pétietrate Mis 
lady-loye’s abode, in spite of, negroes apd blogdhoynds, 
Sometimes an, Faraged. fathers 0 Sh, Over sRTBHNS  Hroth 
lays. wait. for the mountaineer :.a, eonflict ty 7 ensus 
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houts fly like minutes, andthe minutes like seconds. Alas ! 
these ‘meetings, as T have just said, frequently end in blood- 
shed: ‘a rival inflicts a’ mortal wound while the favoured 
lover is embracing the beloved, and the base scoundrel escapes 
unpunished.’ ‘A pair of’ bloodhounds are sometimes let loose 
upon the serénader by the watchful father. | Beset' on all sides, 
his faithfal machete disables thé foremost dogs, who set up a 
most awful howl, which is responded to by all the dogs in the 
neighbourhood. He next leaps upon his horse, and, heedless 
of trees, fens, underwoods, and torrents, he urges on his steed, 
nor halts, until he has escaped the fangs of that most dangerous 
breed of dogs, for Which Cuba ‘is so celebrated.” 

Mores Catholici, Part XXI. is devoted to anecdotes of 
the charity which prevailed in the ‘ Ages of Faith,” when 
Romanism: had not been.invaded by the hard-heartedness 
of Protestantism, Some of .these stories are orremnely 
quaint, and they are.,put forward by the compiler wi 
the most implicit confidence im, their literal truth... Some 
of these are worth extracting :— yebixT vis 


It was. the custom of the rich, in early ages, to give the 
tenth of their goods expressly. to the poor, And this practice 
was by no means confined to the great,,for we find many in- 
stances of its obsérvance in the middle and lower ranks, com- 
prising ‘the ‘tradesnian ‘and the! labourer; «St. William of 
Rochester, who was! # /baker, is..expressly recorded to «have 
always given to’ the ‘poor’ the tenth ‘loaf. of] his workmanship, 
In Burgundy, the growers, of ;wines had the-holy, eustem of 
giving, from tinie-to, time,.some, portion of their best ;wing to 
the;poor, in order. to) obtain the blessing of Heaven upon their 
vineyards. A writer of the thirteenth century speaks, of a cer- 
tain shoemaker j “remained of his 
profit, after providing for his food and clothing, every Satur- 
cay, to St. Peter's: Chi ‘at Roti, md"bave it there to the 
poor. During three centuriés nd one carried a sword in time 
of peace ; but the'stgn of the'nobility was #lorg purse hanging 
from the belt for containing alms$and the glory of alms 
yielded 40° the réitowti of ineroy to ‘the ‘poor }” so that Roger, 
youngest son’ of Tanered ale Hauteville, ard one of the bravest 
knights of the:worhd; derived:his surname! fron his liderality 
xather:than from ‘any other wirtye.s 10 * gM yo* 1) bathe 
baronial court, as well asin the! yard of: eyery obscure citizen, 
Ahere was always @ distribution, of food tothe peor, after the 
family had dined. Giraldus ascribes this custdp even, tothe 
degenerate Welsh: he says, that ‘‘ when they ate, the first 
dlice df bread! Wasalways glven'to the Poor?!” "The retisitis of 
‘every fish that hid*heer ‘tottthed” at’ the ‘table’ ‘of Charles the 
‘Bold a Bet p . Owing to the predching of Has. 





taché’ de Ply, the pope’s legate’ in°tle® tirteenth ‘century, 
there was! af ail’ great ‘tables it? England an elé¢mosynary dish 
to reééive’ Wit WE mH Victuils which they offered ‘to the poor. 
‘Incidental ‘notice Of éSe Gustotiy Occurs’ ind the life’ of St. 
Fran pS Ait for ‘the-holy father Béing invited: to 
ate with Mutthew Ritiido}'s*Roriat getitteman, aid arriving 
BE hint wer dtiteted; the “holy father being tnkdown 
to the sérvints! who’ happened tobe but: recently hired, iwe 
}relid tat 'hé Sat down° int the tourt ‘thiong “soine. poor people, 
“and ‘bégati ph gpa tit 6f' the-atnrs'giver!} and the ‘master 
| atfiving) “aiid! finding Nis padst” s6-placed, seated himself down 
‘alsb'on tie rou, sid! made ils ‘diner Hhite Ht Comtttion with 
# ba i Sir Péter Dattani, in hig treatise Gh Wis deulieated 
Miibard; op of nition,“ Félates* dhiat” the “Matqiils 
‘Mainfreil,in | fatthest bounds’ of Ligutia) oh Paster Sun- 
b ae 


~ 


¥; 
, | day) “prepared a thagiifident Datiqhet;-and “having placed’ the 
fa oy te val tis serrate, 


CWatted (om theni “thd “Hien Paltook Of what lthey ‘Hat! Fett. 
bake hid Eee Coulee Gena sma ind less iMestriods 
thy His ROOK blood; used’ te Feed! every ’day, 

Bitty he Noveltta in the Venéttin 
ib ode Peron ot yet He hit th 
y RGE Uy Fed! “bul Hnstruicted ‘in’ the 









t 1390 His bounty WAS Utb to 

th th of tha ties it fs weld that His sweet 
iu GH ea Ss rus hin 
he tise £6 Gite eof ‘théir cor paps ee 1& COPhe 
ltl Gf ete He “alies; often ststitiell ‘Uie” ex 





is speedily’ opénéd, afid ‘thé Guajiro: igo made’ happy; Yor the’ 


ir th ‘thie*e 
5f P. OMS count"! says # whiter of 
seats iat otar bag 


: ah g 
Wns, dtd gate Hint *a deh athinty Hint to°buy's pitrse 
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with it, and bring it to him, and adding, that be would then| 


put in it what, he thought necessary. The boy. went, and 
wishing to save a little, kept back one obol, and with the other 
bought a purse and came back to the count, ‘who .asked him 
how much he had paid for it; and when the boy disdained to 
tell a lie, and said, ‘One obol, and I brig you back the | i 
other,’ the count filled the purse with money, saying,, ‘If you 
had brought back a Jarger purse, young man, you would have 
gone away with more money,’’’ But another anecdote from 
the same author is .still more, beautiful; ‘*A certain man, 
through infirmity, not being, able to fast till a late hour, caused 
some poor persons..to, breakfast with him on fasting days, 
saying in his prayer, ‘ O Lord, if thou.art angry with me,for 
not fasting to-day, Twill say ‘fo thee hereafter, before thy | 
judgment-seat, Lord, if I did eat before the time, thou didst | * 
éat with me!’ > * - * ~~ Richard If. duke of | 
Normandy, who’ built the rich’ and renowned abbey of Fescamp, i¢ 
caused 2 stone coffin to be made for himself, in which he was 
to beburied's and’ this he used to fill with provisions for the 
poor every Friday, as long-as:‘he lived, ‘to’ which he added 
twenty sous of silyer. The wife of Count Egbert, at the 
court of Charlemagne,in like manner; caused her coffin to’ be 
madé many years before her death, which was twice each day 
filled with provisions that’ wert given to the’ poor. 


It-may*be fairly questioned whether this was anything 
more than the form-in whieh ostentation, displayed. itself 
in those days. Itowas the substitute fer: the advertised 
subseription lists of our own day. 

‘" The Peoples’ Dietionary of ‘the Bible —Part II. extends 
from ‘the word Ceremonies’ “ to se Chronicles.” It is 


very well govup. 


atane “tan hoot ait ———— 


MUSCRERAN ROME. i 
«lkay. om the, Ecdueasion, of the Pars. 0: 


14 bowlSESQNP YOMEBIo5 0 

Mp: Kay next -turns.to FRANER,, of whose: system he 
speaks in: terms ofieulogy, far its! completeness: and. its 
efficiency.' Its ¢haracter seems ito bé.smuch: misunder- 
stood in “England. * The. gvand-diffieulty that has en- 
countered all project» of education here-+has been thus 
conthered by Fratice, ‘and wermay borrow: a’ lesson from 
our neighbours: od i 


Many, yeryyunjast aspersions, ‘have been east. ne uy mea- 








sure by, individuals. in, onrjown, country, generally, totally ig- |, 
Rorant.of its details, for its neglect of, religion ; in- 
ciple...of,;a.., people: s. seducations , Th reproas is, w alr 





unfounded ;, but;so inveterate are our anti. 






and. so strong our, own, sectarianism, apd ynchs jy 
we have, greedily, seized upon. these.pr HORE d gal 
septed them. ag: uadeniable trpths,,.. It, was Jopg faa 


France how the, difficulties, or bait wenaeane. Aerene 


‘should, be. ayexcome,., Whether uld, at 

separate schools for. all, the, ; iin ee of, one 

maathes they, Pay hg the schaols.to ae various sects, 
nd banish from, them, .all. ,Peligions,instruction,, or. whether 


Pare learned’ by rote every day. 


school, should have the pow er of requiri theit children to 
absent themselves during the periods of ng tt instruction ; 
but they ordained that if should Be hieces ssary for ‘such parents 
to provide elsewhere for the religious education of theif own 
children. “So far from the religious édgeation being overlooked 
in France, it is constantly referred to in the different ‘decrees 
on thé subject of education, as of the prost deep anil” momen- 
tous importance; and the, ‘religious education and moral 
character of the candidate-master, are strictly examined into 
before ‘they can receive their brevéts de capacité, enabling 
them to conduct primary schools. 


Each department is obliged, either alone.or in con 


| junction with others, to support une Normal school for 


the education: of its. scheolmasters ; the expenses are 
borne by the department, while the direction of the edus 
eation is given to the Minister of Public Instraction. 
The: instruction given in the’ Normal schools com- 
prises— 


Moral ,and_. Religious Instruction, Reading, Arithmetic, 
French Grammar, Linear, Drawing, Surveying, and the other 
applications,.of Practical, Geometry; the, Elements. of the 
Physical Sciences; Music;, the Elements of .Geography, 
and, Histery, and. more particularly of the History of France ; 
the Grafting and the Cutting of Trees. 


Before they are permitted to teach, they are subjected 
to an examination by’ a commission, wheat members 
give them a certificate of capacity. 

Turn now to the regulations of the primary schools. 


«Che departments:are subdivided into communes; and each 
commune is obliged by jaw, either alone or in conjunction 
with one or more neighbouring communes, to support at least 
one elementary primary school ;:but where the population is 
large enough to require: mere than one: school, it is invited to 
establish;one on more schools forthe boys, and one or more 
schools-for the girls. 


Where there ‘are many sécts, the Minister of Public 
Instruction may grant permission to she commune. to 
establish separate schools for the separate sects, 

The large towns and communes, with .a;population of 
more than, 6,000, are,.each,, required. .te.. support. one 
superior school for, the children, of the. class next-above 
the mere Jabourers. 

The instruction in the elementary scheols consists .df 


“Moral and Religious Instruct ‘ion, Reading, Writing, the 
Picments of ‘Arithmetic, tlhe Eek erifs of the French language, 
‘and the Legal systém’ of Weights and ‘Measures, Geography 


5 Glasdas oF France); History ‘(particularly of France), 


ear Drawing, and Singing. 


o0i(Phe. religious | anid moral insttuction. is-the goimeapdl 
fy faaty of' the schoolmaster.'". All the: classes ¢ommerice 
and ‘terminate-with prayer. A few-verses of the Bible 
Every Saturday’ the 
gospel for'the Hext Sunday is récited: 


they should. open, the)schools tothe. different: | ristian, persua- ylie Ne. hooks are “allowed. to., be used, in, these schools.but sach 


sions, and commit the management of each:to.a master, chosen |, 
‘fromthe most numeronas sect in the depar 
of whieh it was, the normal,..oF, aia Ci pm ad 
it they adoptedgthe first course, , leave ey eda: | 
cation. of many ehildren, where there, ma aot ficient num + 
Tie aenaiene to, enable, Goxe = 
establish a, separate school for,it, totally, u: 
ane i if,they.adopted thy Y 
most decply,important part of; 
ine ame eam dh lerently pro 
the dliberty: of 










b sehool,cat 
’\Jowed) by thei schoolmaster: 


PEs sani 


83 ares ‘ authoriaed: by: Goxerament, but. the masters are. per- 


tor c he ea Lanitted,to fallow the Miadsabias barrages which; they, them- 
felt | pelves,think preferable yoo cs 


op yere ate ‘tio werd eorttmittees of supervision, | one’ of 
1h? Racin t’an® dne'df the: eominiinte, ~ "I'hése 
Ponce'a month: the former reporting 6’ the “latter, 
ABE the ‘la tex £6 ku tne, Milifster.’”' Besiites these, Goyern- 
ntanspectors.ar¢ appointed, who examine the schools, 
repork yearly. specifically “upon. the state, of the 
baud 2 RIASSEBY the, moral character. of, the 
on, the, instruction, given, and methods fol- 
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not left to the departments to define what number. of masters 
is necessary in such a school, or what salaries should be 
given to them. . These are matters regulated by the state; for 
it is felt, that unless good and sufficient. salaries are provided 
for the masters, the standard of attainment amongst them 
would soon be lessened, and that the departments are too. im- 
mediately interested in the reduction of these heavy but 
necessary expenses, and often too little interested in a matter 
of such vital importance “to the state, as the education of its 
citizens. “They have, therefore, wisely ‘concluded’ that’ the 
state alone can be entrusted with these important regulations. 
The pay of the director is generally borne ‘partly by’ the state 
and partly by the department. 


Besides these Government institutions, there is a_pri- 
vate one entitled the Fréres Chrétiens, which sends out 
a vast number of admirably qualified schoolmasters. 
This is Mr, Kay’s account of it :-— 


The Fréres are a society of men devoted entirely and ex- 
clusively to the education of the poor. . They take the vow of 
celibacy, renounce all the pleasures of society and relationship, 
enter into the brotherhood, and retain only two objects in life 
—their own spiritual advancement and the education of the 
people. But before a young man can be received into the 
society, he is required to pass an intermediate period of edu- 
cation and trial, during which he is denied all the ordinary 
pleasures of life, is accustomed to the humblest and most ser- 
vile occupations, and receives an excellent and most liberal 
education. During this period, which lasts three years, he is 
carefully instructed in the principles of the Roman Catholic 
religion, in the sciences, in the French and Latin languages, 
in history, geography, arithmetic, writing, &e., and at the 
same time he is ‘required to perform the ‘most humble house- 
hold duties. The Fréres and the young menwho are passing 
through their first novitiate, manage in turn all the household 
duties, as the cooking, the preparation of the meals, and. all 
the ordinary duties of domestic servants; whilst their simple 
and perfectly plain costume, their separation from the world 
and from their friends, who are only permitted to visit them 
at long intervals, accustom them to the arduous and self- 
denying life they are called upon afterwards to lead in the 
primary schools. By these means they form a character ad- 
mirably fitted for the important office of a schoolmaster. The 
Fréres never leave the walls of one of their houses except ‘in 
company. One Frére is not permitted to'travel without being 
accompanied by another ; and when a department’or commune 
1equires their services ina primary school, threeare sent. out, 
one of whom manages their domestic.concerns, whilst the other 
two conduct the school ‘classes. . If, however, there is in any 
town more than one school conducted by Fréres,, they all live 
together under the superintendence of an elder Frére, who is 
styled director. If at the end of the first.novitiate, the young 
man is still willing and desirous of entering the: brotherhood, 
he is admitted by gradual advancement and preparation into 
the bosom of the society,..He.is then at the disposition of the 
principal of the order, who sends him, in company with two 
brothérs, to some district which as démahded X master from 
them. What remains. of their salaries, after .defraying the 
expenses of their frugal table, is returned to the treasury of the 
society, by which it is expended in the printing of their’ school- 
books, in the'various expenses of their ¢entral establislimeént, 
and in works of charity. 


The education they give is deseribed ‘as liberal, and 
excellent, The results of the admirable system of; our 
neighbours should calla: blush to the. cheeks of every 
Englishman :— 


At the present moment Prance’has'76 ‘Normal’ schools ‘for 
the education of schoolmasters, and'16 for the education of 
schoolmistresses, taaking in all 92 Normal sehbols';- whilst in 
England there exist only five ‘Normal schools’ ‘for masters, 
To 52-of the French schools.land is ‘adjoimed. for the: 
of teaching agricultare or horticulture. The ‘course of:instrac~ 
tion lasts tio years: in.49 of: these schools, and three: years 
in the rest ; whilst» several of our schools ‘turn! out masters 
after one year’s instruction!! Of the76 ‘sehoels-for,masters, 
62 are large and excellent schools ; the remaining 14 are but 
indifferent; ‘The -force of inspectors ‘consists: of “87 “chief 














inspectors, and 114 sub-inspectors; and I find that in the 
year }843 these gentlemen visited 30,001 communes, and in- 
spected 50,986 schools ; whilst our mighty force of inspectors 
for England and Wales amounts to seven, who have the power 
of visiting a number of schools amounting to not quite 2,000, 
and this in a country possessing the greatest manufacturing 
system ‘in the world ! ! 
We shall, next turn to the education of Russia. 
a) 


The Vade Mecumof Fly-Fishing for Trout, §c. By 
G. P. R. Putman, author of “ Rustic Sketches,” &c. 
Second edition. London, 1846. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Putman has greatly enlarged his practical in- 

structions for fly-fishing. A second edition proves the 

estimation in which those instructions have been held. 

Mr. PuLMAN gives the results not so much of his 

reading as of his experience. .His style is pleasing ; 

there is gocd substantial stuff in his book, and therefore 
we recommend it to all lovers of the art of angling, 








JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Die Geschichtlichen Persinlichkeiten in Jacob Casanova’s 
Memoiren. Beitriige zur Geschichte des 18 Jahrhun- 
derto. Von F.W. Barrnoip. Zwei Bande. 

The Historical Personalities in the Memoirs of Jacobi 
Casanova. Von F. W. BarTHOLD. 2 vols. 

[SECOND NOTICE.) 
THe second volume of this work commences with an 
account of the house of Urre, and, among other points, 
by the aid of sources generally unattainable, gives a detail 
of the fortune, possessions, and lands of the family. To 
our taste, this episode is among the most interesting in 
the entire volume, and we only regret that we hear no- 
thing concerning the celebrated ANNE and Honore 
D’Urre, the authors of that celebrated romance “ As- 
tree,” entitled the wonder of the 17th century. To them 
followed JoaNNA D’UrrFs, the unfortunate victim of the 
jugglery of Casanova, and his gold-making and juve- 
nating experiments. In her house Casanova met 
with the Count St. GERMAIN, from the first moment of 
which acquaintance commenced a rival contest in deeds 
of magic, for accounts of which we. are indebted to the 

Memoirs of Madame De Havsset, Count Lampero’s 

“ Mémorial, .d’yn, Moudain,” and one or two other 

works of a similar nature, Convinced of the utility 

of examining into the influence of these practices, 
for characteristics of the times, Herr BarrHoLp 
brings before us. in a compréssed, byt sufficiently en- 
larged form, an account, of the marvels performed by 
Sr. GeRMaIN in Vienna, London, the Hague, at Paris, 
under the Pompadour, and elsewhere, ending with his 
final disappearance, concerning which accounts differ 
cceahiatiive and. Herr BarTHOLD_ himself, in spite of 
the most industrious xesearches, is compelled to confess 
he ean.come. to, nd, determinate conclusion. His elixir 
of youth, his diamond. speculations, his prophecies, 
his extreme age, his. talents of general entertainment, 

&c. are.so admirably, described, that to the greater part 

of readers they, cannot fail to be a source of novelty and 

amusement, en Leoisit 44 . a 
Casanova, whose adventures are interrupted by this 

critical biography, revelled, meantime, at Paris, in every, 

luxury eae gonset Ye ta Apeiery. of hg 
most,abandoned.class,,and, complete dissipation and ex;, 
trayaqanee, 






ravagar 4 acy sti supported from the 
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Serer ser cha .of note, we meet here with 
Rousseau; but, the gar fbn gles on the subject 


of Burnie, the. m of Casanova, whose last few 
pe cae iN thet render fuller details necessary, 


‘seeing that he relates only well known, generalities. 
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With the sixth part, in the year 1760, the scene 
changes to the French quarters near Cologne, where the 
number of new and old names give occasion to many 
historical notices. We have here a picture of the disso- 
lution of the French camp, and also of the sad condition 
of Germany, whose nobles and princes pereees forward 
to enter the service of France, where they were but re- 
garded with the utmost contempt. We linger with the 
writer at the courts of Bonn and: Stuttgart, where a ra- 
ther unconnected little episode of the family of the 
dancer Vestris is appended, taken, for the most part, 
from Grimm’s “ Briewfiechsel ;”' from whence we pro- 
ceed to Switzerland, where the society of the diplomatist 
CHAUVELIN SCHLARAFFENLABEN, and that of the 
scientific HALLER in Berne, offer strange and suggestive 
contrasts. A yet more entertaining part is that concern- 
ing Casanova with VotTarrE, one which the editor 
felt himself bound to verify with particular care, and 
furnish with careful details of the princely~ life at 
Ferney. 

The succeeding” years’ 6f CASANOVA’s life, which 
are traced by ‘Herr Barrnosp, until 1770; carry us 
into the midst of those circles he visited in Turin, 
Milan, the Dauphin¢é, London, Berlin, Brunswick, 
Petersburg, Warsaw, Dresden, Spain, Madrid, Naples, 
Florence, and Rome, and, as.a consequence, offer much 
that is highly entertaining. To all we cannot refer. 
In London, we receive an unveiled representation of 
the court of GreorceE II., miserable as far as munifi- 
cence and hospitality are concerned, and no very pleas- 
ing view of the morality of the nobility and gentry of 
that period; of Berlin, we have the conversation with 
Freperick [I. in 1764, chronologically tested; in 
Madrid we are interestedin the account given of the 
statesmen ARANDA and OLAviDEz; and in the Dau- 
phiné we have, if wanted, another example, in the in- 
stance of Mademoiselle Romans, the pupil of Casa- 
Nova, of the poison that had penetrated from the im- 
mediate influence of Lours XV. to the simplest condi- 
tion of bourgeoise life. La Romans was avowedly one 
of the most distinguished among the favourites of 
Louis XV. 

Casanova’s abode in Rome becomes more worthy of 
Our interest from his connection with WINCKELMANN, 
and with this conviction, a collection of extracts is given 
from the correspondence of the latter, of all passages 
tending to throw any light thereon. From the same let- 
ters the editor has given us the episode concerni 
Marcarer MeEnGs, there related at length, all whic 
cannot fail to be interesting. "We advert so minutely to 
these sections of the work, simply to prove ‘the labour 
and zeal BARTHOLD has bestowed thereupon, and to 
point to the judicious combination of facts, with attrac- 
tive psychological remarks. 

It yet remains for us to cast a glance upon Casa- 
NOVA’s residence in the northern cities of St. Peters- 
burg, Riga, and Warsaw, At Riga, in the winter of 
1764, he became acquainted with Prince Cuartes Er- 
NEST Brron, of Courland, a man accessible to all al- 
chemical impostors, a princely adventurer, the circum- 
stances of whose life are drawn by BARTHOLD from the 
“Memoirs, Historiques, et Authentiques de a Bastille,” 
and interspersed with critical. remarks, which must 
be regarded as useful and judicious. “Well acquainted 
with Russian affairs, the anthor ‘censures the uncon- 
strained egotism of the higher classes, likewise of the 
most distinguished characters of the court of CArHE- 
Rive II. in 17653 and from the isitias of STAHLIN, 
Masson, Casrera, and others, ‘completes the’ sketches 
given by CAsanova Of PuTrny and Eurnr; the’ fa- 
voured YELEGIN and TePLow, the general MeLissiyo, 
and the minister PANti, the SreVens atid Cutrron; 
Avexts TARRAKANON appears first at'the horrible ab- 
duction of the PHrtéss' Ex1Za bere. Of Casanova’y 














second interview with the Empress, the author observes 
it may be regarded as equal in interest to that with Fre- 
pDERIcK II. ; in Russia, he concludes, CAsANOVA was not 
much estimated, seeing that, of his class, there were many 
there already, and he came uncalled. Of his transactions 
in Warsaw much is not to be said; his description, how- 
ever, of the monarch and his nobles forms a clever cabinet 
icture. The duel with Branicxr served, as we have 
fore remarked, to the re-establishment of his reputa- 
tion, which had previously suffered not a little. 

We have remarked also in this second volume much 
that is deserving of attention concerning the shame- 
less court of FerpINAND IV. of Naples, the amus- 
ing vagaries of the Prince of Monaco, and to which 
we can but cursorily allude; strange contrasts of life 
and character are before us—Pope Benxpicr XIV. 
Gustavus III. Cuarutes of Wirtemberg, Queen 
Carottne, of Naples, the minister and favourite actor, 
FaRINELLI, SCHNWALOw, sketches of English cha- 
racters im Lords BALTIMORE and TALON, learned men, 
artists, actors, and actresses, without number; together 
with Casanova’s brethren in adventures and fortune- 
hunting of the seventeenth century—a Baron Torr, a 
Chevalier D’Eon, a LAVENHAUvPT, the Dalmatian bro- 
thers, SrEFFANO and PrREMISLAW ZANOWITSCH; in 
a word, the universality of this interesting work is such 
as, in some respect or other, to satisfy all minds. 

While we cannot coincide with the Augsberg critic in 
complaining that many books or memoirs of utility have 
been left uninvestigated by the author, we feel at the 
same time called upon to make one observation. It is 
remarkable that; often as he refers to the friend of 
Freperick the Great, ‘the Lord Marshal Ke1rn, he 
should totally have omitted all mention of the life of 
his brother by VaRNHAGEN von Ense. Neither can 
the essay by the same writer, in the “ Berliner Kalender,” 
on VoLTAtire’s detention in Frankfort, be known to 
him, otherwise we imagine several expressions would 
have been slightly modified. We may close our re- 
marks with those of the Prince pk Ling on CASANOVA, 
made to. the Count LaGgarpg, in Vienna, 1814, and 
which Herr Bartruoup takes from the “ Fetes et 
Souvenirs du Congrés de Vienne.” 


Casanova (he remarks); is the most entertain.ng original I 
have met with in the course of my life. It is he who says 
no woman has any age, but that her lover gives her; his in- 
exhaustible reminiscences, his lively imagination, quick and 
vigorous as at twenty years of age, and add to that, his affee- 
tion for me, succeeded in gaining my good-will. ‘He has often 
read me his Memoirs, which are at once those of a chevalier, 
and a wandering Jew. 








SOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


History of New Netherland; or New York under the 
Dutch,, By E. B. O’CaLLacuan, Corresponding 
Member of the. New York. Historical Society. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 1846. Svo. pp, 493.* 

“Tuts work is creditable both to its author and its pub- 
lishers; Mr. O’Callaghan is of opinion that full justice 
has not yet been done to the history of the first settle- 
mentof New York. So far from agreeing with Chan- 
cellor Kent in the sentiment expressed in-his historical 
discourse,. that “ the Dutch colonial annals,are of a tame 
and. pacific character, and generally. dry and  uninaterest- 
ing,” he,says he has found them .“ teeming with ev 

material which could render historical research a a 

of pleasure and. improvement.’’ We admire this spirit, 

evem when wecannot quite come up to it. It is the main- 
spring» of all: antiquarian investigations: Without it, 
very certainly; the volume before us’ could never have 
been*°written; and ‘yet this makes but a part of the 


* (This votive of amew American-book is tekenfrom the North American 
Quarterly Review for Apr:l. 
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—atkere project. Tt contains a narrative o of events jin 
the colonyof New ‘Nethetlind “only down to the year 
13646, Should the public ‘afford sufficient encourage- 


vv monty the remaining eighteen years, containing the record 


of Director’ Stuyvesant’s administration, will be ‘em- 
"braced in ‘anothervoliime soon to follow. We hope that 
Gap his’ honest’ expectation Mr.’ O'Callaghan will not be 
disappointed’ But knowing, as we do, how small is the 
eluss ‘of persons in America who ‘encourage researches 
of this kind by purchasing the ‘printed results of them, 
wecould have ‘wished’ that le’ had’ condensed his, matter 
. little Sp o'ds to have placed it all within the risk of 
eingie publication. 

e genetal outlitie of this story has long been pretty 

dearly understood. ’ It has been much illustrated by the 

' dabours of the New York Historical Society, and very 
ones B traced’ out in’ the large’ work ‘of’ Mr. Bancroft. 
wd‘voyage of Henry Hudson, the subsequent use 


’ made of his discover by the Dutch West ‘India° Com- 
‘ade 


pany to extend their* > the’ later colonization of thé 
country throngh-a—system—of-wiatiorial grants, and the 
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man who wishes tobe well -jnformed i in the history, of 
oAimerican discovery. “Most ‘lovers of light’ and easy’ 
Jhearnout Have atttined a ait iti gh of boepething, more 
_ than this. The ity Or thc ose three redoubted persons, 
Wouter’ var Twitter, Wiligin’ Kieft, and Peter Stuyve-| a 
épnors' of the: ‘Dutch’ colony, i ve, 
othrough the effarts of the worthy ct peat me cker, {4 


have 
sialways‘had our double, we must’ confess, whether the 
— heroic style should be extended beyond the limits’ 
awl Pure figtions,... When epplied-to.real events and-actual’ 
8 a ae impressions ivhich wbond fide historian’ 

fie it diffoult, if not impossible, afterwards to-correct. 
We: peregive sthat)Mri .O’ Callaghan’ ‘does’ not ‘even! 
soubention the exiéterice’ of the work alluded ‘to,’ arid’ $0 


. fey from ‘nidnifesting-a ‘tendency to copy, the example, 
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firmed by, the author... In the character of the Dutch 
as a peop s, there has, always heen a, great deal deserving 
of respect and eyen of admiration ;, but it certainly does 
hot shew to so great advantage in the early records of, 
New Netherland ac it has. geperally dong at home. The 
reason of this becomes pL u he slightest exami- 
nation. “The principle upon w ah the whole project 
of colonization rested was radically defeetive.. The re- 
sults all took the complexion, of, the original vice. 
Sévéral European nations contended with each other 
hin ‘the fitcoreny and ealonation of the eastern coast of 
‘North America, of w horn he ange ‘active.and. the most 
sarge hie the Franch and English... Next inorder 
came th Ege ‘and the Dutch; and, lastof all, the 
Sedes, The spread of the influence of the first. nation 
was in 4.9 rest degree, if not entirely, due to the geliqions 
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transferred himself to the service of the East India Com: 
pany of Holland after he had, by two fruitless voyages, 
exhausted the ardour for enterprisé of his countrymen at 
home.’ The grand desiderattim of his day was the hitting 
of that passage in the American hemisphere which was 
not doubted to exist, and to ledd ‘Wirectly to far Cathay, 
the land'of wealth and reat at aid be ae the wildest 






























Hudson ;—neither had any, disposition to oceupy.it been 
manifested before the arrival, of the Dutch. king 
back at these events from the. point we. now, occupy; we 
see no reason to dispute the validity ef the, title|of the 
latter, thus earned, as well by possession and ‘improve- 
ment, as by. discovery. But. whatever may. be our 
Opinion in the abstract, it is certain that the British 
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best layers, and their eggs will fetch, wholesale, from 6s. to 
9s. per dozen; by:retail from 10s. to 12s. As yet, however, 
this breed. is not sufficiently common for the consideration of 
such as would devote themselves to the production and sale of 
eggs, a8 a trade; in short, to the humbler classes. To them 
I would rather recommend across between that fowl and the 
ordinary domestic hen, or the Dutch breed, usually known as 
“+ every. day Jayers.’’ Some very interesting experiments, 
relative.to the production of eggs, were made about ten years 
o. by Mr. Mouat, of Stoke, near Guildford, in England. 
He got three pullets of the Polish breed on the ist December, 
1835, which had been hatched in June previous, and they 
commenced laying on the 15th of the same month. They 
laid from the Ist December, 1835, to the 1st December, 1836, 
between them, the number of 524, being about 272 each. 
the twelvemonth they consumed 3 bushels of barley, 
17 lbs. of rice, and a, small portion of barleymeal and peas. 
The cost of this amounted to about 16s. 10d. The number of 
eggs being 524, gives about 31 eggs for every shilling ex- 
; and, assuming the weight of each egg to be 1} oz., 
we have a result of 411bs, of the most nutritious food that 
can possibly be procured at the low cost of 49d. per lb.; or if 
these eggs were, instead of being consumed, sold to a retailer, 
a profit of about 100 per cent. would have accrued to the pro- 
ducer.to set off against the trouble (if it can be styled trouble) 
attending the management of the fowl. 


In a brief history of the domestic cock, our author 

ses his dissent from the received opinion that 

he is a descendant of the jungle fowl of India. Mr. 

RicHarpson thinks that the real ancestor is the gi- 

gantic cock of St. Jago and Sumatra; of this bird he 
gives the following description :— 


The wild cock, justly termed the ‘‘ Gallus Giganteus,’’ and 
called by Marsden the ‘St. Jago Fowl,’’ is frequently so tall 
as“to’ be: able to. pick crumbs without difficulty from an or- 
dinary'dinnertable. ‘The: weight is usually from ten to thir- 
teemor fourteen pounds: The:comb of both cock, and hen is 
large; crown shaped, ofen double, and sometimes, but not. in- 
variably, with a tufted crest:of feathers, which, however, oc- 
curs withthe greatest frequency, and grows to the largest size 
imthe hens The voice:is: strong and very harsh, and, strange 
enough, they do not arrive: at) full: plumage, until more than 
half grown. There-was,. some years ago, in the Edinburgh 
Museum of Natural History, :and:probably still is, a very fine 
specimen of the St. Jago Fowl; it was) said. to have. been. 
brought ‘direct: from: Sumatra,’ and, in most respects, closely 
resembled the common: large varieties of domestic cock. In 
this*specimen, the comb extended backwards in a line with 
the eyes ; was thick, slightly raised, and rounded on the top, 
almost as-if it had= been. cut; the throat bare and furnished 
with two small wattles. Theomeck and throat hackles of a 
golden reddish colour, some of them also springing before the 
bate space of the throat; the hackles about the rump, and 
base of the tail, pale reddish yellow; long and pendent; the 
centre of'the back, andysmaller wing coverts, of a deep chesnut 
btown'; the feathers having the webs disunited ; tail very full, 
and‘of ‘a‘glossy*green colour; The greater wing coverts of a 
glossy*green, with the ‘secondaries:and quills of a faint golden 
yellow ; underparts of a —— glossy blackish green, with ‘the 
base-of the feathers a-deep chesnut brown, occasionally inter- 
— 80° as’ to producea mottled» appearance. This bird 

wssuonsedsceetathdaipemniar:thistyyinehes in. height, comb - in- 


He then proceeds to:describe the various kinds of 
domestic fowl, illustrating his. remarks with woodcuts; 
copious instructions. are..given for poultry. houses, a 
raatter: usuallytoo much : then he treats of 
the: selection: of ‘stock; and. some of his. remarks are 


equally amusing and useful. - As thus':— 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HEN, 

In ‘your selection‘of hens, -let-them be of a. medium size— 
of.2 robust constitution—/arge head (utility must.be. regarded 
before mere beauty)—bright eye—pendaat comb—by all means 
sone such:as bave.lange eomba, or,such.as,.crow. These.are 

similar-to »that: of human females with musta- 


They are the very reverse of good layers, An old saw runs— 
‘« A hen that crows, a priest that dances, and a woman who 
speaks Latin, never come to a good end.’’ 


The disposition of the fowl is to be carefully studied, 
as will be shewn by some anecdotes of 


FAMILY JARS. 


The disposition of the cock and hens should likewise be- 
come a subject of careful observation, Some cocks are of an 
unsocial, unconjugal disposition—will persecute and maltreat 
their hens, and will, if even they leave ¢hem alone, direct their 
domineering practices towards the younger inmates of the 
poultry yard. It is often necessary to change the cock, or re- 
place one removed by death, and I must caution my readers 
to manage this with the utmost possible circumspection. 
Poultry, although naturally gregarious, are by no means in- 
discriminate in their attachment, and. hens will not, in every 
instance, admit the company of a new husband when his pre- 
decessor has been removed. The celebrated French writer, 
M. Reaumur (the inventor of the thermometer) relates a very 
striking instance of this. In one of his. coops he kept two 
hens and one cock; the two hens, after having lived for a very 
long time.on a perfectly affectionate footing with their com- 
panion, and after having laid eggs rendered reproductive by 
him, suddenly conceived for him an unconquerable aversion, 
and never ceased pecking him, until they stripped his head of 
feathers, and made it bleed, while the poor fellow bore their 
attacks most patiently, and not only never.acted on the offen- 
sive, but scarcely even endeavoured to avoid their fury, until, 
at length, after a savage persecution for five or six days, they 
killed the poor creature outright. M. Reaumur substituted, 
in the room of the slain bird, a young, vigorous, and strikingly 
beautiful cock ; but this experienced no greater mercy, and 
would also have been killed had he not been removed. Two 
other cocks, subsequently introduced, met with no better 
treatment. The hens appeared, in short, to have taken a vow 
of future celibacy ; and no artifice could induce them to aban- 
don their most unnatural conduct. 


Poultry, it seems, have their whims. It is a not un- 
frequent observation among ourselves, in like cases, that 
there is 

NO ACCOUNTING FOR TASTE. 

It is also a very common thing for a cock to take a dislike 
to some individual hen—and this most frequently (not unlike 
some of his unfeathered biped masters) to such as are old; 
but this, however, is not invariably the cause. Mr. Dickson 
states that he had a cock once, which conceived so violent a 
dislike for a large Spanish hen, as to beat her unmercifully, 
drive her from her food, and almost starve her to death, 
although he had previously lived with her for several months 
a pattern of conjugal propriety and affectiom; and, strangely 
enough, the favourite hen.of this cock was a small, unhealthy 
bird—the oldest in the yard! 


Cocks are jealous fellows. But the treatment is 
comical. 

A CURE FOR JEALOUSY. 

Sometimes you will suffer : annoyance from the pugnacity of 
your cocks. ~‘Phis pugnacity is said to arise from an unusually 
amorous temperament, and a consequent jealousy of disposi- 
tion. Mascall, or rather his original, Columella, recommends, 
as a cure for this‘ To slake that heat of jealousie, ye shall 
slitte two pieces of thick leather, and put’ them on his legges, 
and those .will hang over.: his fete, which will correct the 
vehement heat of jealousie within him.” And.M. Parmentier 
confirms this: direction; adding, that “‘such a'bit:of leather 
will cause the most turbulent cock to become. as quiet as a 
man who is bound hand and ‘foot:” ‘In other words—“ tied 
neck and heels.’’ 


The turkey’ is introduced, witlr an account of his 
habits in his native state: 


“THE WILD TURKEY. 


The wild turkey is,. to. a certain extent, migratory in its 
habits. and about the- latter, OS Teas ER flocks, as- 
semble, and gradually, desert tg cg the richer 
plains,of the Ohio. and. Missisaipp 
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The latter remain with the poults, which. they take care to 
keep away from the cocks, who are very apt to attack and 
destroy them. Flocks leaving the same district, all move for- 
wards in the same direction. They very seldom take wing 
unless to escape an enemy, or to cross a river, which latter feat 
they do not perform without great deliberation, and a great 
deal of noisy ‘‘ gobbling ;’’ as if it were no easy matter to screw 
up their courage to the necessary pitch. The old and strong 


birds will fly in safety across a river upwards of a mile in| 


breadth; the young and weakly often fall In, unequal to the 
effort; but, nevertheless, usually manage (in an awkward 
manner, certainly), to attain the shore by swimming. On 
reaching the opposite bank, the flock will generally strut 
about for a length of time, as if bewildered, and may, during 
this interval, be readily taken. On arriving at the desired dis- 
trict, they disperse in smaller flocks, composed indiscrimi- 
nately of cocks, hens, and poults. Their food consists of 
beech-mast, maize, a fruit called the Peccan nut, and acorns. 
They will also devour such beetles, grasshoppers, young frogs, 
small lizards, &c., as fall in their way. This is about No- 
vember ; and at this season they often incantiously venture too 
near farm-yards and barns, where great numbers are killed, 
and form a valuable article of traffic to the fortunate settler. 
Early in March the hens separate again from the herd, roost 
apart, and carefully shun the cock. They still, however, re- 
main near the latter; and when a hen utters her call, every 
cock within hearing responds with his ‘ gobble,” ‘“ gobble,’”’ 
“‘gobble.”” This noisy wooing usually continues for about an 
hour before sunrise, after which the birds silently alight from 





submit to you, for the same purpose, abstracts of the births, 
deaths, and marriages registered during the years 1843 and 
1844. For those two years the ages at which the deaths oc- 
curred have not yet been abstracted, nor do I now submit to 
you, for the purpose of being presented to Parliament, ‘the 
abstracts of the causes of death during the same period. 

In the course of the present year, in accordance with “ine 
structions with which you have honoured me, I have considered 
whether it may not be desirable that,in future more extensive 
information should be afforded to the public with respect to 
the facts annually registered ynder this office. I am of opinion 
that the value of the abstracts will be much enhanced if, in 
future, the causes of death are abstracted combined with the 
ages at which the deaths occur, Much valuable information 
also, it appears to me, will be.afforded if, in future, abstracts 
are given of the deaths at different ages, in the different ranks 
and professions of society, in connexion with an abstract of 
the ages of the persons following those professions as returned 
at the last census. Thus, if the ages of the various classes 
of society in the metropolis, and in some large towns in cer= 
tain agricultural counties, or in the mining and manufacturing 
districts, are abstracted from the census returns of 1841, and 
if the deaths are abstracted in the same classes and districts for 
the seven years 1838-44, the mortality and duration of life 
can be satisfactorily deduced therefrom, and much light -will 
be thrown upon the causes which really influence the health 
and well-being of the working, middle, and higher classes. 

But, in order to effect this object, it is necessary that a new 
arrangement be made in the publication of the results, of the 


their perches, and the cocks strut about with expanded tail, | last census. The country being now divided into districts and 
seeking to obtain the favour of their desired mates ; they some- | sub-districts, in which the births and deaths are registered, ald 
times, while thus employed, encounter each other, in which ! calculations of the mortality and increase must be made with 
case desperate conflicts take place, terminated only by the | reference to the population of those districts ; I propose, there- 
death or flight of the vanquished. After pairing, the birds | fore, to publish in districts and sub-districts the returns of 
remain together for the season until laying begins, when the | the census of 1841, with an arrangement of the parishesand 
hen is again compelled to seclude herself, as the cock would | places distinguished in former censuses, under the heads to 
otherwise destroy the eggs. About the middle of April, the | which their population, marriages, births, and deaths are ree 


hen forms her nest of a few dry leaves on the ground, in some 
sheltered spot, where it will be concealed from every hostile 
eye; here she deposits her eggs tothe number of from ten to 
twenty ; they resemble,.in size and. colour, those of the do- 
mestic bird. Whenever she leaves the nest, she covers it up 
with leaves, so as to.secure itfrom observation. She is a very 
close sitter, and will, also, when she has chosen a spot, seldom 


leave it on account of its being discovered by a human in- | 


truder. Should she find one of her eggs, however, sucked by 
a snake, or other enemy, she abandons the nest for ever. 
Several hens will sometimes join, lay in the one nest, sit alter- 
nately, and rear their br6ods together. When the eggs are 
near hatching, the hen will not forsake her nest while life re- 
mains. 

Geese and ducks. are described in like manner, with 
ample instructions for their management ; and a chapter 
on the diseases of domestic fowl, their symptoms -and 
treatment, closes a book which ought. to. be in every fa- 


mily that boasts the convenience and amusement of a | 


poultry-yard. 
JOURNAL OF INSURANCE. 


[The principle of Insurance is ‘now so extensively applied, and all classes 
of society are so largely availing themselves of its advantages in the 
various forms-of Life and Fine! Insurance, Friendly Societies, Guarantee 
Societies, Building Societies, and so forth, that a.distinct department 
in a popular literary journal may be advantageously devoted to the 
collection of facts and intelligence illustrative of the prineiples, or 
shewing the progress of, these various institutions. Communications 
are requested from actuaries, medical_men, secretaries of socicties, and 
others, who take an interest in these subjects.) 

SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL,. OF .BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND 
MARRIAGES, 


General Register Office, December 29, 1845. 
Sir,—In my last report, bearing date August 10th, 1844, 
I had the honour of tratsmitting- to you, for ‘the purpose of 
being laid before parliament, a’ general abstract of the numbers 
of births, deaths, and: 1 8 “registered in England and 








Wales during the year 1842. Upon the present occasion, I 








ferred. I now submit to you, in the appendix, a mew are 
rangement of the census returns of the county of Kent, as @ 
specimen of the mode in which I propose to ;publish the ree 
turns of each county in England and Wales. I am.indebted 
to the Statistical Society of London, to some members of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, and to 
several actuaries of eminence, for communications.and sug 
gestions in reference to these plans; the results of which, 
when matured, shall be submitted to you, for the purpose..of 
being laid before Parliament. : 

To be enabled to make deductions on whieh: greater reliance 
may be placed, from the causes of death recorded in the re~ 
gisters, combined with the ages and ‘professions of the deceased, 
I have considered it my-duty to make an effort to. induce 
medical practitioners to-give written statements of the cause 
of death, for the purpose of «registration, inall cases where 
fatal diseases come under their notice. I, have: accordingly 
addressed a circular letter: to all the authorized practitioners 
throughout the country, impressing upow them the. importance 
of attention to this matter ;.and 1 have-also furnished. them 
with books of blank certificates, to be filled up: and.placed.in 
the hands of those persons .who will be required to .give ine 
formation of the death to the registrar of the district in. which 
the deceased resided. 

My appeal to the medical profession has been responded, 
in the manner I anticipated; and I am happy to be enabled to 
report that, with rare exceptions, the membensof that:liberal 
and enlightened profession, now generally state in writing, 
for the purpose of registration, the particulars respecting the 
fatal diseases which come under their notice, From’ their ex- 
ertions I hope that a correct knowledge may be obtained of 
the comparative prevalence of various mortal diseases, of the 
localities in which they respectively prevail, and: the-sex, age; 
and condition of life which-each principally affects; and.Z 
trust that the abstracts which..in future years Lshall be:enabled 
to publish will form a useful addition to the records of the 
vital statistics of this kingdom. ~ 

An inconsiderable number—perhaps. fifty persons—of .the 
medical profession have refused to return the causes of death, » 
for very various reasons ; one gentleman, because a factery 
inspector had displeased him, another because he had not been 
elected a medical officer under the new poor-law, another be- 
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cause. the remuneration, ent that lam is insufficient, another 
because he is not specially paid for, Signing the written céttificate, 
That it is.the., daty of. he state, ta, require, from, the jmed cal 

attendants, ‘to register the cause, of .every individual's death 
which takes, place; in; the, countryyappears to, me, incontestable ; 
and, as 1 have stated, L have, found that the , profession; as @ 
body, comprising more than, Aen) shousand qualified. practition. 
ers, and all the .most, esainent en in all branches of the pro- 
fession-—physicians, § Surgeonsyand, general practitipners—have 
expressed their, readiness.to returm the causes of death in the 
best way, the present state of medical. science and their means 
of procuring information srill.admit. I have given explicit 
instructions that; no; igertificate shall be. received from persons 
known.to be unqualified, on.to, have no diploma from either 
thé halls, colleges, or recognised universities ; and I have de- 
termined not to, attempé at. present;to compel the few medical 
practitioners who .haye, refused: to sign. certificates, to return 
the causes. of their patients’ deaths as, although they may have 
diplomas, itis probable .that, the. information they would be 
induced to furnish would, be .of little: comparative value, and 
might mingle, errors, among the facts spontaneously supplied 
by. enlightened, accurate bservers.| If the legislature should 
appoint, health officers to act;with the coroners, and to inquire 
into the causes.of the.deaths.of persons who are not attended 
msdically at all, or are attended in fatal. diseases, vy quacks and 
unquaiifed practitioners, it may, be thought right to inquire 
into the deatis of patients attended by men holding diplomas 
who refuse to state. the causes of death, to the best of their 
ability, 

T have also ealied the attention. .of coroners. to the impor- 
tance of returp‘ng, jin all fatal eases. inquired into: by juries, 
the canses of violent deaths, more accurately and more in de- 
tail than has, except in a few cases, been.done hitherto, in the 
hope. that, when. these causes, are; determined and, carefully 
analyzed, means may be devised for guarding against their 
men for throwing additional security around human life, 

roving the public health, preventing crite} ‘and adVéneing 
al’ science! '° 

eri pp, xix} xx; 'T Had ihsertéd the irctilat letters’ which irr 
the course Uf fhis' year T have “addressed fo! the medical pro- 
fessioni, tot rexisttaits; tnd'to the ‘coronery' thitdaghout Englafd 
and Wales, and Ihave’ republished = ten Of catises of 
death ‘by ‘yioletice registered Atiin eat 1840} with thé 
abstract of ' dexthis-by Statist in th five Yeats 838-42. 

‘Phe nudiber of miatriages, ’Virths, atid ‘deaths registered’ in 
the’sever Years‘ifi Witch’ thé é Registration A Att bids! beri inopera- 
tion ‘Were: ee) 51+. 

In the seven years 851,286 marriagts; ‘Or! te tnareiges of 
1,722,572 perso re the same time 
3,556, 64 9b inte arid mn ste ary Lae ReqrFed. Re- 


gistration postponed. Ff Yin: c. 1, commenced 
July Ist, 1837, andi Ve mar ae Fd irths, and deaths regis- 


tered in the half-year of 1837 be added, the total number. of | 
PTY ae on thé: register i up, t , t0,” Deceaber: Sst, 1844, i is 
All the, marriages and.deaths'sshigh-have happened in Eng. | p 
land (inclading Wales throughout: thia:repert), have, been re~ 
gistered ‘since othe sbéginining: of 01938; or the: ‘omissions have 
been so fowds hot-to tequirs to be tdker into ‘atcount.» 
Many’ births thie « ie Rbtide “particilarty in’ “the first | 

years. ens ‘te Chae aan ie oe Bosna 1h | 


mation ie 
fa Te en sii ie rae a bs. pias 


o| regi fatared ti ‘6 rts," “Ory 


every, year by this. method is compared with: the popula- 
tion calculated .on. the usual hypothesis... The population 
(female) increased. 1.336 per Ann annually from 1831 to 
1841; it inereased very, regularly at rather, a. faster. rate 
from, 1801 to 1331; and from the known circumstances 
of the country. in, the present decennium, the inference, is 
probable that the mean rate of increase has hitherto, been 
as high as. that which prevailed from, 1831 to 1841. The 
population of England estimated at that, rate of increase 
was. 16,684,600 on January Ist, 1845, and will be 17,000,000 
before Midsummer, 1846. About 222,000 souls are added to 
the population of this part of the United Kingdom annually, 
The numbers in the population returns are augmented by the 
immigration of the Scotch, of the Irish, and of persons born 
in other parts of the empire, as well as by an increase of 
foreigners, residing or travelling in the country... Upon the 
other . the. numbers of the population at home between. 
any twa censuses, such as. 183] and 1841, are diminished, by 
emigration ;. by any increase in the interval in the army, navy, 
merchant service, civil :service in India, or in, the colonies ; 
and hy the number of absentees and travellers abroad at, the 
last exceeding those away at the prenoee census. 

To secure a complete statistical account of these ‘‘ move- 
ments ”’ of the population, the census lists should bé revised 
annually, and registers should be kept of those who leave or 
enter the country, as well as jofbirths and deaths. In the ab- 
sence of the information which such a system would furnish, 
it ig impossible to determine the precise extent of the defi- 
ciency in the régistration of births. “ 

Returns for the ten years, '1831-1849} of the baptisms and 
burials according to'the rites’ of ‘the Established’Cburch weré 
procured from the clergy by the census commissioners,.and it 
will be interesting to: compare those returns with; the, returns’ 
under the: Registration Act. 

The returns; of the. three years, 1838; 1839,, 1840; eontem- 
poraneous with the returns under the Registration: Act, aby 
that “4 tenths of, 15. per er in England asixth, and a 
seventh part of, the. pepple who in were NOt. Fen 
corded f the -p ae mF alee The ile cts In the ‘church 
registers ‘feinathed nearly the sanie in the’ ters last years, and. 
it is probable that they have ranged within “a na FOW fimit 
during the whole of the present een ; I have, therefore, 
to obtain the whole of: the, ¢ ea years, 1831-40, 
raised the burials returned Dy as c in the ratio of 
883,912 “to” 1,041,160! ° ‘Upon this’ estfiia * iar abaty 52r 
burials, returaed Yh ‘the Chutch registers, ini 


‘ThE nutiiber Of dihigratity froin ‘the ‘ports Of England ai 
Wales’ were 429,775 ‘in the tenr yelrs, 1832-41°*" A“ larg g 
propo fon’ Were natives’ Of Lrelatid: > Pie census corim' 
sidtiers of frétand’ had retards: for the® ‘ten ‘years “of 229, 112 
‘emigrants from o0}.f ‘The authoriti ne bg Rei esti- 
mated the prop ces of Irih at twO-thir OF 
che Rum th ‘nd Teason to” ‘Su sappodt cee Tre 
has’ contr ata 6 are ty to the beh on from’, any p 

ore fin iy wag of ‘Liverpbai® * anid tHe? ithe jt 
Foubr rtd nov steal fa he Hetiths, tnlit'be BLD 
set-off dg atti — convict antl’ Eng ni ‘migtanits 1dt 
‘Spout fi Meds a vet thigy ou the 
epi Tretia edact ony t 
|429; Sh Ui a , 277,037 temain, who eA ‘i held ' $0 | He 
lias + tHe ‘tot er of THR lh eh} sph: tl ae years." 
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Genoa.—The monument of Chtistophet ‘Columbus; which 
the Sardinian Government has caused to be executed in piarble, 
for the city of Genoa, is completed, and will be immediately 
erected on the Quay di Darsena, The’ inauguration will take 
place in September next, during the time that the meeting of 
naturalists is being held in that city. The King and the Royal 
Family will be present on the occasion. 

Prencu Ipeas or ENGiisa Customs.—A melo-drama, 
called “‘ Le Marché de Londres,’” has been produced at a 
minor theatre in Paris with great success, though the utter 
ignorance of English life, customs, and manners displayed 
throughout the entire piece almost passes belief. One of the 
incidents is worth quoting as a key to the kind of ‘notion of 
the English which goes'down’ at’ such theatres. An offended 
husband leads his wife, a baronet’s daughter, to Smithfield, 
with a halter round her neck, and disposes-of her for assum 
that would make George Robins himself ‘jealous, namely 
50,0007; ! “This will’ sufficiently settle’ the ‘claims ‘of ‘Le 
Marché de Londres” with our readers:— Gavignani. 

The Committee of the Art-Union of London ‘have adjudged 
the eg of 500/.’ offered ‘for a group’ or’ single ‘figure 
in marble, to “Tlie Dancing Girl Reposing,” by W. Calder 
Marshall, A.R. A. 








MUSIC. 


Anthems and Services for Church Choirs... Nos, I,,to IV. 
London: Burns. 
A PUBLICATION that cannot fail to, have extensive en- 
couragement.-.. ‘Fhe music-is selected with admirable 
taste and judgment: from the: best works of the best 
masters, and so arranged | as to’suit: church choirs and 
the: family circle.” ° Its price, too, places it’ within the 
reach ofall classes.’ Among the cotfiposers whose works 
are thus offered!’ to ‘the ’ general ‘public ate GraBons, 
RocErs, PaLesTRInx, TALtis; ANERIO, FARrany: 
Dyce, CuiLp, Barrky, ~Crort, Percety, Brep, 
Moraes, &c. olip scat, ret Ay 
'"PHE ‘FESTIVALS. 
Tue great provinglal festivals of this year are the Birmingham, 
commencing Tuesday, August 25th, and the three, choirs held 
at Hereford, wate opens ‘on-September 9th. , Both meetings, 
although diffe fr Raga in, musical strength and attrac- 
tion, will, "be. highly Agata , Birmingham, 3 is resolved to 
have eetig on » monster?” scale. There are the mon, 
stre hy wi two. ganists,, Dr. Gauntlett, apa Mr. Stimp- 
son; the moustre -ophecleide, with. M. Prospere, besides dca. 
ordinary. ophecleides,, and. the usual . quantum. of brass,; the 
monstre double ‘drums, . with .Mr,. Chipp jthe mansire con- 
ductorship, with, téree- conductors, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, 
and Munden,. the last- -mentioned being . a sub; there is.the 
monstre band of 126 layers, with, ant Cooke “and Tyr as 
first violins, and ¥ Wieteding Lis Lindley, Hill, Kearns, 
Casolani, Lucas, Hatton, Hausman, Pigdtt, Severn). pen 
G,. Cooke, Card,. Lazarus, Platt, Williams, Baumann, the 
Harpers, Cioffi, Smithies, the Blagroyes, Dando, Thirlwall, J, 
and W, Loder, four Calkins, gare er, Anderson, .Gries- 
bach, the Thomases, Goffrie, Shrnang ~ ‘Alsept, Jay, 
Payton, Watkins, W Weslak Hancock, Phi- 
lips, Pratten, Blower, Irwin, Ellison, Godfrey, Lyon, Sey- 
mour, Eames, Hayward, &¢J; fhebe is the monstre chorus of 


272 voices, divided into eighty_sopranos, sixty altos, sixty | 


tenors, and seventy-two, pesses there are the tre rinci- 

pals, with Grisi, Caradori All i. Nits Be ap tet ao Ag 
illiams, a jones Min awes a nd Mies M bi Sag 

contralti—M ait Beal am, Ho ue Pg rt sf a 

and Staudigt, F. Lablache, Phill 

monstre total of these vocal anc grape Mochi ys as nny ex. 


ceed. 4 formers... The. pander. oe oratorio 0, be gixen, et 
be be. Hoye at ae ‘and Handel’s: Messi ae Bs works 
Ys Elijah; awd’ the’ Ninetys third Psalm, 
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limited means, — 3, tried at - the Town. bh hall. ge ee rf dil 


to play a pianofortd converts; eing “his farewelf display ‘prior 











to his departure for Leipsi¢; and Dr, Gauntlett will’ deve: 
lope the resources of the great Birmingham orgat. 

The Hereford’ programme is’ not so ménstre in ds puiogine 
tions as the Birmingham'schieme, ‘but it= Has’ béen* judi. 
ciously selected, and” thé effective is ‘of ‘first-rate quality: 
Mr. T: Smith is the ‘conductor, Mr. Covké fedder Ue the 
morning performances, and’ Mr. Willy of thé evening? The 
orchestra numbers fifty players, including Lindley, Blagrove, 
Anderson, Loder, Seymoar,’ Watts, W, “Cramer, | Moralt,’ 
Hill, Kearns, J: Calkin, Lucas, Croudli; Howell, Flower, 
Reinagle, Griffiths, Card, G.° Cooke, Matseb; Battiviaimy, 
Godfrey, the Harpers, Irwin} the Smithies}Prospere, Albréché, 
&e.° Mr. Amott is the ‘orgatfist) and °“Mr.: W. Done ‘is’ ‘the’ 
pianoforte accompanyist. Hartdel’s Mesviahy Professor Tay’ 
lor’s English version of Mozart's -Reyuiem; Spohr’s’ Fail of 
Babylon, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis’ Nacht and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Weber’s Oberén, madrigals, ‘and glees';) 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum; Anthems by Drs. ‘Boyce, 
Croft, and Hayes; Ptircell’s Jubilate in D, &c.° are amongst 
the gleanings, imdependently ‘of popular ballads, operatic 
pieces, &c. The principal vocalists aré’ Miss Birch,’ the 
Misses Williams, Miss Dolby ;“' Messrs.’ Hobbs,’ Bockey, 
Hatton, Machin, and Phillips. ‘The chorus has been selected 
from’the London Singérs and various provincial choits.*' Phe 
organ, built’by Gray and’ Davison; for Yazdr church, will bé 
used for the festival. The morning performances will bé at 
the Cathedral, and the evening at the Town-hall. ’ Phe re- 
sponsible offices of stewards, who guaratitec the expenses, have 
been undertaken by Archdeacon Vickers, the Rev. R2'B: 
Freer, B-D., the Rev: W. Hassall, M1A.,' J. Bailey, esq: M.P., 
R. Pulsford, esq. MiP, and’ W. B: Childe; esq. The solo 
performers’ are, Hattori (piano), Williams: (¢larionet);’ 
Cooke :(dboe), Baunvatin «(bussoon), Lindley (violoncello), 
Harper (trumpet), and Platt (horn). Beran Chronzele? ‘ 

os “ : 


It appears froma return, recently, made, that.on ‘the ist of 
January last the pensionnaires of the Conservatoire. de Mur, 
sique were 24.in number, and received 14;347f..or an average 
of 507f., each. The highest;pension; is received by .Madame. 
Cherubini, and amounts, to.,417f..and the.lowest.by Madame. 
Pernetto, Gros, only, 143f,. At:the same, period, 254. persons 
were inscribed as .pensionnaires of..the. Royal, Academy, .of 
Music, and received 220,000f..or_amaverage: of, 668f,., each. 
The highest. pension paid is .3,877f,. and. the lowest .Lb2f. 
Amongst the persons whose, names, are dowai ig Sind, WO: 
receives 1,000f. and Sinbe a like sum. — Albstt as 
oeives. the lowest. pension af all, 920 £29 sis9y sovee iid 
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Lyceum. —There is scarcely auy tet erntiesien ia tha: proditt« 
tion-of pleasant ipieces af thie theatres. The dastinew. novelty is 
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- = = “W WEEK'S “Seridiis Minéss, 
has re-appeared physically weakened, but as: full of determined 
energy as ever.. We. saw her the other evening again, in Vir- 
ginie. Her engagement has been extended-until the Friday in 
next week, a renewed opportunity of which we earnestly. counsel 
our readers to avail themselves. 

The Ethiopian Minstrels took their benefit on Thursday. It 
was the last appearance here, for the present, of these deservedly 
popular performers. 

Royal -Potytecunic Instirution.—Dr, Ryan has, 
during the past week, been engaged in delivering a course of lec- 
tures on the application of chemistry to various arts. and manu- 
factures, such as glass making, &c. In one of these lectures the 
Doetor illustrated a method of cutting and boring glass by 
common iron instruments, employing, however, a solution of 
camphor in turpentine, instead of the usual preparations, such 
as emery, sulphate of copper, &c. By keeping the instrument 
moistened with the camphorated turpentine, the Doctor showed 
that glass might be cut and bored as readily and as safely as any 
of the metals, This is a fact worth knowing, and the thanks of 
the public are due to the lecturer for promulgating to the world 
a discovery of such utility. 

—~—- 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN, 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time.) 

British MvusevM, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday,.and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Haymarket—Prineess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. James’s— 
Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, City- 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

Panorama, Leicester-square. Every day. 

DioraMa, ee Every day. 

Cosmorama, Regent-street. Every day. 

THE Tower. Daily, from 10:to4. 

MADAME TussauUn’s, W.x-work,, Baker-street. 

CHINESE EXHIBITION, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoiyTecunic InstiruTion, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

THe CoLossevM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZoOLoGIcAL GaxveEns, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided witha member's order. 

Surrey ZooLrocrcan Garvens, Kennington. Daily: 

MISCELLANEOUS ‘EXHIBITIONS: now ‘open are’ Tableaux 
Vivants,;; Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. » 








THER TOURIST. 
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[All the world travels now-a-days, Great, therefore, will be the utility 

of a periodital to which évery Tourist may communicate such of his 

Tices @8 ‘to routes; sights, cofiveyances, inns, expenses, and thé 

other economies of travelling; 2s “may serve-his fellow-tourists: To 

this design we propose to devote.a.distinct department of Tare. Critic, 

and we invité communications of the ¢lass described relative to travel- 
ling both wbroad and at‘home.) 1Ul 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR 
» ON 
CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
' Letter Vill. 

We have just‘ retirmed ‘from’ ‘Potsdam. We-wished to have 
taken the road by the Bran h Gate, as being’ the most 

resque; ‘but “the ‘desire to’ gain as much timé as possible 
at this ** Town of Palaces,” induced ‘us to prefer the railroad. 
You enter “Potsdam * by the’ bridge over the Havel, near the 
Royal Palace; and are at first impressed by the scale of’ i- 
ficence upon which all lanned. But’ this effect 
soon passes away, and is rapidly succeeded by the conviction 
that the town is né Bette? thet @ brand -arehitedtural barrack, 
uniformly dull, and deriving—its.entire interest from asso- 
ciation with Freperscx ythe ‘Great, “Therhonses are large, 
and at intervals indicate. the, iniitation: of some ywéli-known 
classic edifices, but.the material has all: the wretcheduess' of 


plaster. discoloured, patched, or. falling; : and. streets «upon 


streets. exhibit:traces: of their:rayaborigin, ‘by their inconsistent 
display .. -.Potedam was, forthe, anost part, built by. Fazpes 
RIcK-subsequent to th after his conquest.of Silesia, and 


Occupied his -attentionto «the: close’ of ‘his reign.’ “Our first 
visit was’ to the‘* Garnison:Kirche,’’ where he is’ buried, win 
what appeared to me:aivery large cupboard beneath the pulpit. 





is coffin 's to the right as you enter, a plain metal sarcopha- 
gus, and on’the left:is:that of his father, Freperick WInLrAM 
the First. As I gazed upon them, I confess I could not but 
feel how bitterly satirical death is upon kings,—and how aw- 
fally even human judgment now presses in condemnation upon 
these two here entombed. One must believe that Frenerrck 
WiritAM, the father of the victor of the Seven Years War, 
was a lunatic— 
T’were good we did so much for charity, 


for his character otherwise defies speculation. I remember 
the ‘‘ Mémoires de Frederique Sophie Margave de Bareith,” 
his daughter, a work undoubtedly genuine, and as certainly the 
most important contribution to the history of the private life 
of princes of her period ever published. The scenes she de- 
scribes were ever present to me in visiting the Old Palace here 
and at Berlin. Freperitck WILLIAM seems to have united 
in himself qualities and passions which, most mercifully for the 
happiness of men, are very seldom found combined. All his 
inclinations were passions, all his passions by unbridled exer- 
cise became a loathsome mental disease. He was avaricious, 
even to the extent.of famishing his family, their frequent fare 
being soup made of dry bones and salt; or such unwholesome 
and disgusting compositions that they produced the effects of 
arsenic upon the stomach. He hated literature, and denied 
his children education. He hated society, unless he could 
convert it into an exquisite means of torture unto all around 
him. He dragged his daughter throughout the roonis of his 
palace by her hair, and then threw her senseless from him on 

the floor. His son“ le Coquin de Fritz,” he tried once to 
strangle, and would subsequently have beheaded, as he did the 
unhappy Katr, whose scaffold he erected before the window 
at which FrepericKk was held by two soldiers, while the exe- 
cutioner ‘struck ‘off the head of his companion ; their crime 
being they had fled from his barbarity, as all his subjects did 
whenever they heard of his-approach, as if a tiger had broken 
loose from his menagerie. What a riddle is human nature ! 

—what a mystery the human mind! This man met death with 
a tranquillity, which, though somewhat whimsical, was yet 
heroic. Of his son, the other tenant of this tomb, it is hardly 
less painful to write; yet his name is so inseparably connected 

with Potsdam and Sans Souci, that it is impossible to 
pass it without consideration. We visit these places 
because’ his genius has ‘made them ‘sacred; yet of the 
many that do so, very few consider the moral worth 
of the man that genius allures them to worship. Yet 
stirély we should do so, surely we should trace up our 
feelings to their source, analyze our opinions, and ascertain 
upon what these aré founded. If we do not, we tend to en- 
courage the evils 6f a blind unreasoning admiration, and to 
withdraw from ‘absolute monarchs that only restraint on their 
conduct—the influence'of opinion. It has been well said that 
the scenes 6f history are reproduced, modified only by circum- 
stances ‘at successive ages, and that similatly great characters 
re-appear. Of this’ Frepertex the Great ‘may be cited as 
an ilastration. ““He isthe’ Scyiya of the 18th century ; pre- 
senting the ‘same combination of great active intellectual 
powers, and ‘the almost ufter obliteration of the moral sense, 
His character is thas a paradox. He scarcely admitted Deity, 
and scoffed atthe moral responsibility of man, yet by no man 
towards’ himself were its duties more rigidly exacted. He 
despised thé voluptuousness of Louis the XVth; yet, if we 
may credit VoLTArre and Parrssor, he habitually’ indulged 
in vices'which History hesitates to mention, and Satire blushes 
to name! ‘He’ was’ folerait ‘to all religions, and to every 
species of infidelity, but resented all’ opposition to his own 
will. ‘He “despised ‘libellers, and lived with the utmost. 
familiarity!amongst his soldiers, but ‘in argument with those 
around him’ thé philosopher was frequently forgotten, and the 
King appeared ‘too éften. L’Etat c’est moi was, with him, 
no idle maxtim—it was ‘his life; ‘and his vices of government 
centre themselves in one—the spirit of universal meddling. 
It is, therefore} by lily victories, and as a warrior, he has been 
estimated, atid retairis the rank he acquired neingr AY those we 
tern’ Great.” Nothing can, in’ this respect, detract from 
his deserved fdme.” His natural abilities, pei ‘d by experi- 
ence, his ‘activity, his power of rapid combination, his’ mode- 

ration'in good fortune, his equanimity in extreme reverse, and 

thé temperof that strong mind which for sevén years main- 

tainéd @ contest against all the continental powers, defeated 
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and defied them, and finally ceded nothing to their demands, 
justify, notwithstanding the other great defects in his character, 
our most unreserved admiration. 

We drove from the Church to the Park in which Sans 
Souci stands. You ascend a succession of broad steps, the 
slopes on each side of which are planted with vines and flowers, 
ornamented with a long range of orange trees, to a broad ter- 
race commanding an extensive view, and forming a spacious 

romenade before the palace. This was FREDERICK’S 
favourite walk, and here he buried his dogs, the only Jeings 
he ever truly loved. The palace is low and tasteless; but, 
turning a little to the left, we came upon its single redeeming 
feature, a double Ionic colonnade, extending in a semicircle 
around one wing. Here, upon trying to obtain admission, we 
were told it was hardly possible, as some relative of the royal 
family was momentarily expected to occupy the rooms through 
which we were most anxious to pass. In these cases nothing 
unlocks a door but ‘‘ The Golden Key ;’’ I directed it to be 
used, and after a few protocols— 


facili patuerunt cardine valvee— 


we entered the hall, and passed through a narrow corridor 
hung with pictures—Freperick’s favourite walk in what the 
Germans call ‘‘ dirty weather.’’ The rooms are all extremely 
plain, and simply furnished,. Many English. books—among 
others, a well-worn volume of Byron—lay around ; and they 
show you Frepzrick’s bed-room, the arm-chair.in which he 
died, his piano, and sundry little relics, which Time, more than 
feeling, has consecrated. VoiTarre’sapartment isat the end of 
this part of the palace, and the walls are covered with figures, on 
a yellow ground, of monkeys and parrots. We were told this 
was.done by the King during VotTarre’s absence, and that he 
intended the decoration to be a satirical illustration of his visi- 
tor’s character... It. may be so; no. man more willingly. in- 
dulged in practical jokes, which he relished. in proportion as 
they gave pain to others, than this King, who surrounded himself 
with philosophers, and brought, as VoLTairx told him, disgrace 
upon the name by the indignities he forced them to undergo. It 
is. doubtful, indeed, if he did not. consider them as mere.play- 
things, or as a troop of comedians, hired for his express. amuse- 
ment. For what, but as associates of his.hours, of. relaxation, 
were they for the most part? Certainly not companions of his 
intellect; hardly of his affections... The crafty BasTiani, 
Bacutarp D’Arnaup, the. sceptical. and. superstitious 
D’Arcens, La Merrrig and La BeAuMELLE,. interested 
him from opposition of character, or as. butts-for his shafts .of 
malice and of wit.. AuGArotti, D’ALemBertT, Mavren- 
TuIs, and VoLTAIRE, were of another order, and as. such 
were caressed and flattered.. Potsdam was as the enchanted 
palace of Alcina; its charms for.a.while dazzled the eyes, and 
bewildered in ravishing strains the senses of the new. comer ; 
but the delusive spell broke, and each successive adventurer. 
within its circle awoke to the loss. of intellectual liberty and 
self-respect. Then men quitted in subterfuge.and passion 
the place they had once held it to be a title of.honour to pose 
sess, and felt no degradation greater than. that; of their.past 
distinctions. Happy if they discovered this.in time.to fly, ere 
habit had rendered the feelings dull. and. obtuse, or age had 
disqualified them for honourable exertion, Of FaapERick’s 
intellectual qualifications it is hardly necessary for me to write. 
What he knew of physical.science was but little ; his education 
was confined. exclusively. to French... His. own language he; 
could neither speak nor write correctly, his classical literature 
was derived through translations, and. if he;.ventured . upon. 
original quotations, it was in phrases such as these—‘‘ De gus- 
tibus non, est. disputandus,”’ ‘ Tot. verbos,..tot,spondera,’’ 
“f Stante pede morire,”’ &c. dc.,,Of Italian and other languages. 
he had no command whatever, This.was sufficiently. attested, 
by his library, which L examined. as. closely as I..could as. we 
passed along; and of which every work, in so far.as.1 could 
perceive,.was French. . His poetry_has;been much praised and 
censured, but it has. happened to him, as with..other rhymersy. 
whose indefatigable fecundity. has.enabled. them sometimes.to 

Oduce compositions of merit, but. which are lost in.the.mass. 
like delicate flowers amid the rank vegetation ofan unweeded 
garden. . We .crossed from.Sans Souci to. the New Palaces; 
built at the close of the Seven Years War, to shew the. yet.inex. 
hausted state. of the King's finances. _ It.is yery-spacious, with 
a few good pictures, and a ¥ 


a wearisome succession of lofty rooms 








almost entirely unfurnished. The entrance hall is‘an extensive 
grotto of shells and minerals, low, hardly original, and ex- 
tremely tawdry. There is another of more ample dimensions 
in much purer taste. At a short distance from this: palace, 
amid a group of graceful trees, there is a small circular build- 
ing, in which is placed the second statue, executed by C. 
Ravucu, of Lovisa, Queen of Prussia. This I need not de- 
scribe, having already spoken of it in my former letter; it 
differs from the one at Charlottenberg only from being probably 
more slightly heightened in feeling. Quitting this, our path 
lay athwart the park in different directions, to enable us to see 
the ‘‘ Gardener’s Cottage,” and a ‘* Bath and Villa,’’ built 
and decorated in the Pompeian style for the occasional use and 
residence of one of the royal family. These last are well 
worth inspection, and are good illustrations:of the abodes of 
lettered ease and luxury of the wealthy Italian senator: of 
the Roman Empire. It was now getting dusk, and the 
masses of lengthening shadows thrown across our path 
made us hasten onwards to see the ‘* Old Palace” within 
the town. We arrived here when it was just possible to 
see. The Castellan wished us to defer our visit—the shutters 
being closed—the Cicerone gone, &c. &c. but I bade him open 
the one, send for the other, and procure a lantern. My wish 
was complied with (the lantern excepted), and I could not but 
think the thin grey light which streamed into the rooms as the 
shutters were unclosed, harmonized well with their appearance. 
Every thing spoke of the past.. The faded magnificence of the 
walls, the obsolete style of decoration, worn out furniture, 
and chandeliers and lustres still by their broken rusty gran- 
deur seeming to mock the wretchedness of the rooms they had 
once in splendour lighted. Many relics of FrepERIcK are here 
shewn, viz. his writing table, inkstand, and place where his 
bed stood, but we passed them all, anxious to see an inner 
cabinet, wherein his most unrestrained ‘ convivial meetings’’ 
were given. It is a small room, very much resembling the 
octagon at the National Gallery; but’ about twice the dimen- 
sions of that suffocating dust-hole. In the centre there is a 
table, not that, however, designed by the King, and described 
with such nauseous accuracy in the ‘‘ Memoirs of Voltaire,” but 
a piece of upholstery large enough for a party of six, and con- 
trived to ascend and descend through a trap door in the floor, 
whilst plates and dishes were remoyed by another, with similar 
‘¢ stage effect.” This was so arranged, that the King and his 
associates might enjoy their philosophical -repasts. unchecked 
by the presence of a servant, and unrestrained posssibly by 
any sudden and unexpected interruptions. You will find an 
excellent description iti Madaine DupEVANT’s ‘‘ Consuelo”’ of 
a party of this kind, and the room fully realizes her truthful 
conceptions of these heures al’usage of Frepentcx the Great. 

It was almost dark as we stumbled out of the palace, and made 
our way to the ‘‘ Einsiedler” or the ‘‘ Hermit,’”’ a quiet good 
inn near at hand; for, having been engaged from an early hour 
in food for the mind, our ‘“‘beasts,’’ to use Count 
Xavier pe. Maistre’s term for the body, were suffering 
much animal deprivation. Refreshed and revived, we quitted 
Potsdam by the last train, and reached our comfortable apart- 

ments, positively for the last time at! Myliu’s, by ten o’clock. 
We start to-morrow, for. Wittemberg. Uncle Witt1am is 
desirous of gratifying his Protestant feelings, by a pilgrimage 
to the.tomb of the Great Reformer. I look forward with 
much interest also to this little bye-way excursion., Imagi-- 
nation has frequently painted the seenes of the great.acts in 
LurueEr’s life, and I would not willingly pass. unnoticed a 
spot which these acts. will in every successive age consecrate. as. 
more sacred, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Sin,--In your number of July 18, you notice, and it* has. 
been noticed.:in several:.journals,ia’communication from a M. 
Eseltja to: the Academie Royale des Sciences in Paris, stating 
that.by the assistance of : electrie light,’he has-been enabled to 
see.through the human “body, and ‘thus:to detect the exist= 
ence of deep-rooted visceral : disease, dec.. It is to be inferred 
from: the paragraph,.that Mi Eseltja sets up a claim to: haying. 
originated the idea. . This, however, must be disputed,» as: im: 

his notices: to » im omesof:the numbers: of 
medical periodical, the Zancet, the editor refers to the follow- 
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ing note frou we, under the signature "ES X.,” ii which T 
ask whether,; ‘‘:in the. exhibition, of animalcule, under. the 
hydro-oxygen microscope, some being seen through, the heart 
internally and externally being visible: in action, the more 
transparent portions of man, the thorax for instance, could not 
be placed in a similar relative position to a microscope of 
greater power? ‘| Those who are blessed with the means may, 
by a notice of this, be induced to try whether the idea be 
practicable or not.’’-—E.).X. 

The proposition of electricity without a magnifying power, 
instead of hydro-oxygen gas with, does not seem to me sufficient 
to debar a claim prior to that.of M. Eseltja, and the publi- 
cation of my note three or four months since is easily ascer- 
tained. As to the idea itself, I believe, after due reflection, 
that it is any thing but visionary, and its application need not 


be pointed out to you. Frat justitia. 
rT i vi E. x, 
August 4, 1876. 


, aL am, Siry yoursy &e< 
[For the sake of’ the Subjett-we give insertion to this com- 
munication ; though our correspondent is at fault in assuming 
that, because M. Eseltja first saw through the human body by, 
artificial means, he claims the merit of originally conceiving 
the possibility of doing so,—Ep, Cartic.] 








NECROLOGY. 


DWARKANAUTH TAGORE, 

We regret to have to announce the death of the distinguished 
Hindoo gentleman, Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore, whose, name 
and high character may be familiar to many of our readers. 
With the exception ofthe learned Rammohun Ray, he was the 
first Brahmin of any note, we believe, who has yisited Europe ; 
and it is much £6 be lamented that neither of these eminent 


personages were futed to return to their native country, and to 


carry back to their brethren in the east the fruits of the civili- 
zation they had made such personal sacrifices to witness, and 
of the value of which we well know they had both formed so 
igh an estimate. 

arkanauth Tagore had before been in Europe for a few 
months in 1842, and from that time was anxious, not only on 
account of the flattering reception he had met with, but from 
his own love for its institutions, the many friendships he had 
formed, and the state of his own health, which required a. 
lengthened ‘change, to revisit this climate, and enjoy the advan- 
tages of a Yonger residence {h° England—a country his own 
early predilections and habits had almost led him to adopt as 
his own. But he brought with him the seeds of serious illness, 


and although his removal toa more favoured latitude warded. 


off for some'time'the fatal Pesults of the evil, he has at length 
sunk under 'the effects’ of fever, heightened, it has been ascer- 
tained, by some Organic discase of a small portion of the lungs. 


The family of Dwarkanauth Tagore have been known in. 


Calcutta for the past century as wealthy and most. respectable 
members’ of ‘its ‘nativé ‘community, —Joyram, Thakoor,. the 
common aricestor of tle present branches (now known as the 
“‘ Tagores”), held the office of Aumeen of the 24 Pergunnahs, 


and head’ native ae esas revious to and. at the, 


time of the capture of Calcutta, in 1756. He was a man of 
opulencé and reputation.’ His wife escaped during the siege, 
as is atithentically known from the fact of a legal dedication 
by formal deed, Gated in 1757, of the sum of 1,300 rupees, 
as ant offering’ to thé family tutelar Deity and Brahmins, being 
the amount of jewels on her person at the moment of escape. 
This money is still secured and appropriated to this purpose, 
and may somewhat remind us of the custom in Rome which 
dedicated, as a votlye offering at the temple of Neptune, the 
clothes in which 'a shipwrecked mariner had escaped from the 
perils of the sea. 

Joyram Thakoor left three sons—Neelmoney, Durponorain, 
and Gobend-ram Thakoors. The last died withont issue, and 
pw present families in India are the descendants of the two 
lormer. 

From Neélmoney Thakoor are descended Dwarkanauth 
Thakoor (Tagore) and the immediate branches of his family, 

Nealmoney and Durponorain were jointly engaged in com- 
merce to & considerable extent. They also possessed landed 
pro , and the family were known as. large zumendars, or 
holders of estates. In Mr, Grant’s ‘‘ View of the Revenue of 





Bengal” (vide Sth Report, pages 35T and 352), Durponorain 
is mentioned as the purchaser of the valuable estate of Semo- 
pore (one of the possessions of Dwarkanauth Tagore), being 
the first extensive zumendary ever sold in.the permanently set+ 
tled district of Rajeshaye. 

Towards the close. of ‘the last: century the landed : posses+ 
sions of the family were gradually iticreased. by the purchase 
of various zumendaries and estates in the districts of Raje- 
shaye, Jessore, Denagepore, Kishenagen, and other, places ; 
and we find that in 1812, on the institution of a family suit, a 
schedule was filed in court enumerating, no less than, 2% 
talooks, or estates, more or less extensive and valuable, as be~ 
longing to the Thakoors. 2 

Dwarkanauth Tagore was. born in 1795. He was the see 
cond gon of Rammoney Thakoor, the son of Nealmoney Tha- 
koor ; and is thus the great grandson of the Aumeen Joyram 
Thakoor first.described. In 1799 he.svas adopted by ,his.pa+ 
ternal uncle, Ramlochun Thakoor, who died in 1802, leaving 
Dwarkanauth, while yet a child, under the control of his adop- 
tive mother, alive, { 

Under these circumstances Dwarkanauth inherited, with 
other landed property, the Commercolly estate (well known, in; 
the commercial, world for its yaluable silk of that name), and 
also estates in Cuttack, and houses:and .Jand in and adjoining 
Calcutta.) His spacious family residence inthe Chotpore road 
descended to him from his grandfather. He was, brought up) 
wholly in the tenets of Hindooism, and in 1812 was, married 
to the daaghter of Prawn Nauth Roy Chowdry, of Narander- 
pore, Jessore, with. the usual expensive marriage. festivities, 
and alms to, Brahmins, which cost no less;a.sum than 30,000; 
rupees, or 3,000/, sterling. ; isto odT 

At an early age, however, /his predilection for European 
society and for. commercial enterprise began to display itself, 
When only eighteen, he proceeded to his, Commercolly pro- 
perty, and remained there a year in its active management. In 
1821, he built. himself Sylladak, and other indigo factories 
on the estate of that name, which he, carried on;with ability 
entirely from his own pecuniary resources ;, while with unusual 
spirit of enterprise for a young Hindoo, be purchased a large 
ship, the Resolution, and himself despatched it to South Ame- 
rica with avaluable cargo of his own. In 1822, at the invitation 
of the public authorities, he followed. the custom then obtain~ 
ing among young natives of family and opulence, and accepted 
a high office under Government, and became the head dewan 
of the Salt: Department, a situation, of considerable native, im, 
portance, and in which he secured the honourable approval of 
the members of the board, and has since enjoyed to the day of 
his death. the friendship of some of its most distinguished 
functionaries. ’ 

Since quitting the Government service. for the more inde- 
pendent operations of commerce and the management of his 
own estates, he has held a high, position in the Caleutta com- 
munity, distinguished there for his princely hospitality and his 
munificent support of every public enterprise for the improve- 
ment of his country. His donations to the different institu 
tions and.colleges, and.his active advocacy. of every, measure to 
advance the education. and civilization of his mative brethren, 
need no enumeration at-our hands. Perhaps there is. no indi- 
vidual.in India,.be his rank or position what it may, who has 
more largely patronized the advancement and fortunes of the 
many around him, and we believe there are not a few now in 
India and England.who owe entirely to Dwarkanauth Tagore 
the blessing of their present success and independence. 

In proof of his liberal, feeling and munificence; it may, be: 
well to.state that in 1838 he presented) no less‘a sum. than 
10,0007. to. the. District Charitable Society, for, the relief.of 
the .destitute .and., blind. He endowed: the Medical: College 
with, certain.annual prizes, and has-recently.sent here, at his 
own expense, two, medical students, whom he supports at the 
London University. .No. public project ever, appeared with- 
out his name as one of the largest and most liberal supporters. 
His opinion was.one. of the | foremost on the: abolition: of. the: 
Suttee. . He ever-boldly. broke through the trammels.of:mere 
ceremonial caste, and has shewn a noble example to his ecoun~ 
trymen, not only by. venturing. to. Europe: himself, but, by 
bringing his youngest son and nephew. for. the; purpose of 
adyancing and. finishing their education. . His. loss, will ‘be: 
severely and deeply felt by many, and is a public, aswell 
as private, source .of regret: for although simple in his 
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character; unobtrusive to the last, and averse to put himself 
prominently forward in political discussions, there are few 
men who had: sounder views as to Indian policy, and who 
upon important questions could offera safer or) more com-~ 
prehensive opinion, We may well) deplore the - death | of 
Sentkeqent Tagore.—-Zimes. 

' (From the Morning Chronicle). 

Pht the kindness of a gentleman intimately connected 
with the Baboo, we’ ‘are’ enabled'to ‘supply the ‘subjoined ina- 
dequate memioir’ of ‘that much’ lamented man. We give the 
annexed particulars ‘as stipplied By our informant.” It may be 
as well to state that_he expired at twenty minutes past sixon 
Saturday’ evening, : at the age of fifty-one years +" 

-4In ‘a rapid memoir of this distinguished native of India, 
there’ ‘will ‘be’ found much to: interest the reader. His 
clair ‘of high descent ‘from one of the ‘five’ Brahmins who 
séveral’ centuries Back’ visited Bengal to celebrate rites 
which: their’ inferior brethren were ‘unable ‘to’ perforin; ‘is a 
fact well authenticated , Ls the books of the religion’ and’ 
laws’ at’ présent believ the’ Pindods: It’ has, there- 
fore} ‘never been’ pile that Dwatkanidath  Pagore was a 
noble ofthe ‘highest rank in’ his country ahd’ if any other’ 
proof was 3 ite it iif? the: acknotwtedied faét that ‘He 
refased'the title of tajah’ Re primes,’ offered! by x Governor- 
Generat of India, fea a9 it - * iominally' added ‘tank iit the 
eyes of foteigners, He like lined ‘a Knighthood! on his 
first visit’ fo Eutopé’’ It inh t6 allude to those’ facts, 
inasintlf bs; through’ ’ yi siren od the ‘late lamented 
Hino had been’ styled with the attributes of royal highness; 


galleries, and add to the beauties of his garden palace. © The 
taste and munificence of the benevolent Hindoo are-spoken of 
far and wide. Truly may it’be said of him that such faults as 
he had were of his country’s prejudioes, but his virtues were 
his own: “in the words of Cicero, * Tu frater, tu pater, ta 
amicus, tu’ bonus civis, tw vere’ princeps.”’ " His’ country has 
sustained a moral loss, which in some erations may be -re- 
trieved ; but in the opinion of those’ kit India it is'¢on- 
sidered doubtful if everithere’be his likeagain.’” «> — 

It is said by those who know his affairs well; that the landed 
property: of the late Baboo'is next in extent'to the “dominions 
ofthe Rajah of Burdwar, and: pay hearly 20 tues of revenue to 
the East India Company yearly. |” 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE,’ INVENTIONS, 
AND, IMPROVEMENTS, . . 


MAsver’s APPARATUS FoR “FREEZING }CREAM. AND 
Water Ices, &c.—This éntremely’i ingenious “and. ‘useful in- 
vention dught to be general Known. Tt is, One of the, most 
convenient domestic-instriments that has been introduced for 
many years. It and rapidity of 
action. It is cleanly i character, and does 
not require the use of eee pack hah water are converted 
by it into solid ice injeleyen minutes; and dessert ices in two 
minutes. . Another ingenious inyention of Mr,,Master isy a 
preserving ‘and cooll appara. 3 sort of ice safe, in which 
meat, butter, wine, or water. may be. kept ata temperature of 


prince, &c. be claim that this ilhistribus personage has’ dt 4 icé th the ‘hottest ‘weathery without tropble or mess,of any, 


thé° present ‘generation is) for “his? unbotinded phflauthropy. 
Noteferénee’ 0 of ‘stayed his purse in the ‘cause of charity’) 
—ihr the advancement of emit sine the! promotion’ of eol:’ 
léges,’ Whether fot ‘infive® or’ Christian’; and his hame will Bel A 
proudly assoetated With all the noble: institations’ ‘fldtrishing ia | 
Cateutta!!) He °had at’ extraordinary’ power of self-control; 
fat ‘beyond those ' participating in Ais own (religion; to Hustrate 
witch we have only ‘to instaince | his’ devoted ettcoriragenent’ t6’ 
surgery!) When the: colle se for Hitidoo youths for the ‘study 4 
ofatiatotry °was opened) Dwatkatiauth was personally present, | 
and ‘witnéssed “the ‘dissection ‘of a “subject, an ‘abhorrenée’ of 
the gravest fhature inthe eyes of ‘the bigot’ portion ‘of Tadia, meg 
nobly staid; though'sick at heart and body, he instingtive 
foriovsthier motive ‘than that he’ corictived he wag fa Reta 
the advancement’ Of eiene, ‘atid doitig’'a’ duty to mankind: 
He went ‘the?-ordeal with ae ufiflinehing “neéfve;}: 
which had its weight with those’ of hisiown! particular teligioh 
who were there on the occasion. 
* He lived jose long enotgh' to wittess the’ feuits of his tA- 

umphiht" energy iw the “brilliant stictess? of Ris" two Wative 
(Hiindoo) stidents’ in! the University of “Linden, who last 
week pasdéd ‘through the ‘Cofege ‘of Stirgeons!2°They were’ 
sew ‘Co\ this! Neoubtey ‘eke “erholiy Cine taitiedl ‘iat Ee eae 
expeiige! Iasrsitth od} 03 ancitenoh iH .yxtat 9 aid tO Jagn 

OF Nee Conlin his bier notes oF a! iia de atvtingitenea't b 
byaniversal’ application” towards geod} atid! Who WIE be Tong 
retiombeted asthe’ greatest ornathent/of’ civilised Tndia whder 
British riley we Have tat'to’ reitiatk that; hot merely Content’! 
with the pledsures of sravetting tnd: gightiaceing | tol etd its 
alvéady extended tn fornstida, he lwhotited "hard 'to ‘xt uite the t 
langunee of Franee as! a passport to those 6f'Htitepe, arid alse 
took delightin thé Vatiduy’ aécomplisinienita ‘of sbtiaty;” the! 
cially: thay of singitig; end tote particularly Palin Fr 
lish diusiey’ Had his Hife Been spared He’ promised to’ Hebsme 
némedi ambteur, Tn the eel ra de oF ao thé mith! 
tants} both wative and? Huiropeat, in' testimon SP UmeHP regard: 
hadhi: portrai¢ pai ated ‘by ‘Say’ ; arid tn nadernet ole 
illustrious ‘decensed) atthe pea Hind They ¥ of hiv Paretale Pf 
by public sabsaription, witiovisell # warble bitst’oF thet Benel+ 
factor’ to be excoutell oy’ Weekes:to! prhcd thee Kalb WACK the Pal 
piblic! virtaes ‘arid talnts of Lora Metvalfe catsett tb Bye 
tohisnienbry/<No publi whilertakin gt Was ever 
India‘withdut Dwarkanaith Tagore hentg 4 Hr 
no Cmordantile establishments ever “retiiirad ald ta AWheF? GE) 
counsel i their traneActionigy thatthe id netseenie forvahBoly 
civilianerand initifdry mer can attest hisgetieres 
cati:testify to Wiequaboluided lowpitality / andiattists oF Haopey 
catidvell béprondthat sume of thé vablestostaniary of Gibson, 4 


don teeta? Fin Sea oh” 


it pals tries eh Ge 


Kind.” ”. 

Witter Birk Ato, Dt, eg of, uate 
Rusgell-square, London, prese o the council Royal 

Agpleteatat Society of, fe t a, working madel of 3 ma- 
chine invented Tor th 16. purpose 0! of. “tals rater, out: of: 
cavities fn Hart and ‘applying it it k in acon! Inyous, stream for.any . 
required object. 

TREATMENT FoR CHOLERA.+-Haying. ha ih ad expe- 
riérité of this! mortal malady, when, it formerly track; texxor 
athorg' tis, te will Venture most earnestly to econ the 
fallowing application to any individuals : an aymape 
pa tending to the danger, or, be, actua ily, eno $0 Ih, zo 

My ‘present plan of treatment in the: prevalent, complaint. ne, 
this® avtutnh ‘is,—In Gases, of, supple, Yomiting, not, 4iious,. 
to’ exhibit ‘én emetic 5 and é Ame two, tahlesspos ful 
of mustard. fh warm water + ofa Tes Dg 
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“StpMARrIne Frax.—A late Adelaide journal states that in 
deepening the entrance to the harbour of Port Adelaide, by the 
removal of part of ‘the bar, aniongst other natural curiosities 
which have been brought to light is a considerable abundance 
of a kind of submarine flax, said to bear some resemblance to 
the Phormium tenax of New’ Zealand ‘after it has undergone 
some part of the manufacturing process. 

Paris AcaADEMY oF ‘Scrence.—July "20.—A paper was 
read by M. Gaudichard,—in which the author, replying to M. 
Papey’s statement that the disease’in the potato, so prevalent 
last year, has made its appearance to a considerable extent this 
year also, declares that ‘the potato crop generally is good, and 
that the early potatoes of 1846 are excellent in quality and 
abundant in quantity. A paper was received from M. ‘Bou- 
chardat on the culture of the vine and the fabrication of wine. 
The author gives hints as to the kinds of vine proper for dif- 
ferent ‘soils, and the: mode of cultivating them; and speaks 
also of various other: vegetable productions from which wine 
might be made. The melon, he says, is one of the best; it 
yields an excellent white wine, which will keep for’ several 
centuries, and, properly cultivated,may be made to render a 
handsome profit. M. Boussingaultmade a communication on 
the much-disputed point of the presence of sulphur in electri- 
city. It is generally stated that an odour of sulphur accom- 
panies the eleetric fluid. This, yhowever, has been positively 
denied by many natural philosophers. M. Boussingault con- 
cludes, fromsome experiments on metallic substances which 
had been exposed to the action of the electric fluid, that sul- 
phur-is always present'in such ‘cases’; but that it is not’ in the 
state of sulphureous acid, but of sulphydric acid. “There 
were several communications: on ‘railroad matters, with re- 
ference to the late paper of M. Seguin. 


JOURNAL ‘OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Harveian Oration, delivered before. the..Royal.,.Gol- 
lege of Physicians, London, June 27, 1846, By Joun 
Ex.uiotson, M.D...With.an,. English Version sand 
Notes. .Lendon :, Bailliere. 

A FEW weeks since we recorded the courageous vindi- 

cation of Mesmerism by:Dr: Euuiorsown:im the presence 

of the Royal-College: of Physicians, and ‘the unexpected 
approval withwhich his bold‘observations were received 
by his audience, “That: Lecture is nowpublishéed, with 
an‘English translation.’ In a brief preface Dr. ELtiot- 
SON ‘says, “have published it in this ‘form, because I 
considered’ it ‘my dufy'-to dedlare my conviction of the 
truth of Mesmerism ‘before the assenibled members, of 
the as of Physicians, and am anxious that the pub- 
lic should know the fact.” . Honour. to. the naoral.bravery 
that wil utter its convictions when. occasion. demands! 

It may, be feared and hated, .but,it will, ever command 

respect. aT ¥i 197 29 “5% : 
Dr. ELL1eTson, has,added.some notes: to:his:Lecture; 

one of which avill.very, much interest :our readers; °: Itis 

a copy of an original eletter.addressed-by>MasMeEr ‘to 

the-Royal Collegeof: Physicians:on the occasion of his 

presenting to-its: library: one “of bis worke, “Tt ‘shews 
thatche wasnot the -charlatdn ‘his enémies represented, 
buta philosopher seeking ito Téirn ‘arid “prormigate fhe’ 


truth, 
inn, hap, On, cbbeetag ettity March 2B; 1802, 
F: Mgamiat, Slane dl COO HACE 


Gentlemen,—Persuaded that the knowledge and fate of a. 
truth destined to betonie “thé essehtial Object of ‘your profes. | 
sion'eannot be indifferent to“you, Ihave the “honour to lay 
before you, in the’ present memoir, a'tketch ‘Of a doctrine which 
I teri’ Animal "Magnetiatt, and “of the ‘extent of its utility. 
You will readily perceive that ‘the’ ‘new method ‘of treatment 
that I’ propose fs’ Hiot “blind ‘€mpiricism or a peculiar secret : 
but thatthe possibility ‘and ‘successful practice of it are proved 
by a-theéry which “is founded in nature. When Galileo was 
perseeuted for ‘having’ wished ‘to ‘teach ‘his cotemporaries the 
motion of the earth, his cotidemmnation was not pronounced 
by the philosophers’ ‘and astronomers of his day, but by 











priests, who, filled with ‘veneration for the Scriptures, thought, 


with at least an appearance of reason, that his assertions were 
impious, and "tended to oppose revelation. He had no ‘facts 
to offer to his op but only calculations and combinations 
unintélligible to n. The condemnation, however, of ‘this 
philosopher fixed the character of ignorance and barbarism 
upon his age. 

Will posterity believe that, atthe end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, an assembly, appointed to receive useful discoveries, dis- 
dained to examine the memoir which I presented to them,— 
that, instead of ‘paying attention to a subject, the utility of 
which was shewn by innumerable facts in all parts of France, 
they entirely neglected it by the advice of a physician interested 
in depreciating it, and who adopted as the ground-work of his 
report the fragment of the report of an irregular commission 
of the ancient ‘régime, which had been broken up and destroyed 
above sixteen years before, and the last king of which had 
forbidden its promulgation'as immoral? ‘After an examina- 
tion so'slight and superficial, instead of a direct answer, which 
I had aright to expect, they informed the world, in a periodi- 
cal, that they considered my assertions quackery, and animal 
magnetism a folly, the practice of which was contrary to 
morality. If, gentlemen, I had come among you to propose 
an-agent upon the nerves, for want of which medicine is often 
at fault; if I had submitted to you the examination of the 
nature and application of my doctrine ; if I had proved to you 
by facts, multiplied at pleasure, the reality and efficacy of a 
new method, not only of curing, but of preventing diseases ; 
if I had*been eager’to place in your hands all'the means af- 
forded by my discoveries and experience ; if I had shewn you 
that this doctrine, ‘which elevates the situation of the physician, 
must at some future time be’established in the bosom of so- 
ciety, not to lead’to'the practice of an uncertain art, but to 
the-employment of’a remedy which ‘will secure to it the title of 
preserver of health: if I had come among you with all these 
facts and all these proofs, ‘to propose to'establish before your 
eyes a practical rivalry between my method of cure and that 
which ‘has beer hitherto employed, you would not have repelled 
me-as @n enemy, you would not have overwhelmed me with 
insult-and contempt, you would not have considered the blows 
given to my reputation and the hindrances opposed to the 
progress of my ‘opinions asa triumph. “You would, T:am 
certain, have behaved more generously ; you would have wished 
the infallible torch ‘of repeated experiment to have enlightened 
your decision : ‘and your countrymen would have blessed you 
as theit*true friend and‘as depositaries worthy of their confi- 
deriee: °‘Mésmer, said-one of your newspapers, will never hold 
up his head again. If such is thedestiny of the man, it is not 
the destiny of the truth, which is in its nature imperishable, 
and Will Shine forth sooner or later’in the'same or some other 
country with more brilliancy, ‘and in its triumph will annihi- 
Yate-all its ‘iniiserable detractors. Gentlemen, this cause, which 
T may term ‘the cause of humanity, is undamaged in England, 
where ‘the discovéry’ has not yet’ been proclaimed. ‘I place it 
to-day'in your hands} because I’ feel assured thatthe spirit ‘of 
justiee which infltiénces' all ‘your actions will secure it from 
that party spirit whith has so outraged’ it upon the continent, 
and‘ which‘ you'are destined to avenge. ; 


—>— ) 


‘SINGULAR “INSTANCE ‘OF SYMPATHY OF TASTE. 


‘tuo, . »dsCullen’s Wood, Dublin, Match, 30. 


" Op my,return late, this evening, I found, Pat, Kelly,.an in- 


telligent Irishman, lying very ill. upon. the. sofa... .His.own 
inspressiont was, Chak he should, die. He; had. been, under 
medical treatment, for blindness : his sight was. restored, but 
‘his health. was very fluctuating, To-nighthe.could not raise his 
head ae te pillow, made a few, passes from, the, head, 
and he began to sit up,,and aig feet, down,. ‘' Now, my 
good fellow, your head dh 4 er... Come, look, up, you will 







soon be well,” After about ten, minutes of very gentle action, 
sent him away, f him, to,.come, to-morrow, .evening. 


This man’s head was in that disturbed state, that..he,, raved 
all night during sleep, told all his. affairs, and, arose in,-the 
morning extremely weary and unfit for.his employment... 
3Ist,—Had had a quiet night. Said that he felt as he went 
home he could have walked forty miles, and his head was so 
light and comfortable he could have ‘‘ skipped over the moon,” 
~ Three, light passes fixed his hand to the wall--my will set 
it free again, . Three light passes fixed both hands.to the back 
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of a chair, so that no effort could remove. them—my will re- 
leased them. I told him to stand “ straight upright;” I 
went behind him, made two or three passes from the nape of 
the neck down the course of the spine to the ground ; he was 
in that state of rigidity no power could have benthim. I 
passed my hands down his arms—they were perfectly cata- 
lepsed, and also his fingers. The poor man was quite horri- 
fied : he had never seen any one magnetised. We asked him 
to take five shillings off the table, and it should be his own. 
He said, ‘‘ Och! I could not for 500. move. finger.” I 
caused. perfect deafness by once pointing to. his ears. Poor 
man, he had only his eyes; and he told us afterwards he was 
afraid of trying if he could move them, lest they were gone 
too. Two or three transverse passes brought him right. I 
now consoled him, and told him, his head would be 
better, he would find himself strong. He sat down, and in 
about seven minutes went into a. magnetic tranee. I thought 
I could prove sympathy of taste and smell upon him, 
and requested my friend to let me have some whiskey. The 
moment I held the glass to my nose he smelt it; as I drank, 
he drank. TI excited ideality and tune—he said he. was 
dancing with a lady he had. not seen. for years.. I added 
locality—he said he was in Liverpool, and that a friend of 
his, a fiddler, he had not seen for eight years, was playing. . I 
then took a smelling-bottle containing strong salts: the sensa- 
tion was sharper than I had prepared myself for; the man 
started from the pain and awoke. ‘‘ What did you wake me 
up for; I was in the merriest company I ever was in in all my 
life, I was in a music club, and was dancing and singing.’’ 
He said he was choked with whiskey. ‘‘ How came you to 
drink so much whiskey ?”’ ‘I don’t know, but itis in my throat 
strong enough to choke any man.’”’ He went down stairs, 
telling the family that he had been drinking whiskey in his 
sleep ; and that he felt quite intoxicated, They did not know 
what had happened up stairs, and believed he-had drank the 
whiskey. He left the house. Came the nextday, declaring 
that he was so tipsy all the way home; he felt the effect of 
the whiskey, and went to bed. We did not undeceive him. 
He had not tasted the whiskey himself. I tried him with 
beer, salt, sugar, and other things: he. was affected in the 
same way, and found the flavour long after he was awake. 
He now says, ‘‘ Thank you ma’am; you have made quite a 
young man of me, Iam strong enough for my, work now.’’ 
This was a singularly rapid cure; but I judged it was. a 
disease chiefly upon the nervous temperament, so that.he was 
quickly put to rights. 
April 9.—Mrs. ——, an elderly lady, very corpulent, was 
lying on the sofa, too weak to situp. Took her-hands—she 
presently felt a suffusive mist passing upwards, and gathering 
towards her eyes. In great alarm she raised her eyes towards 
heayen—*‘ Oh, blessed Jesu! Jesu! let me. live.a little longer. 
Oh, Jesu! (crossing herself) have pity,upom me!”’ I.soon 
pacified her, and partially disengaged her; and then again 
threw the influence upon her. The instant she felt the current 
her alarms arose, tremor took her, she became flattered, and I 
desisted. The next day she sent word that the pain in her 
side was gone ; her throat was-well; but she dare not be 
magnetized again. Her husband brought her message, and 
assured us he was so frightened he did not know what to do, 
and he was sure’ he had something to do with ‘‘ Magna. 
Charta,’” and he could not allow his dear wife to be bewitched. 
What analogy wasin this gentleman’s mind between magnetism 
and” Magna Charta I could not comprehend, unless it was 
that both words began with Mag. However, his conduct is a fair 


specimen of the state of science in Dublin; for his knowledge of | self. 


glish history was but‘akin to his knowledge of magnetism, of 
both of which he evidently knew nothing. The public have been 
called together to witness feats of ‘‘ mesmeric’’ power, but no 
theory has been given in any public lecture at Dublin. 
sciente is: scouted, because it has been-shewn in a most unwar- 
rantablé manner, ard ‘the’ real curative use never employed. 
Most cruel instances of sport and injury I have to record perpe- 
trated on poor creattirés when in this state, unconscious to bodi y 
pain. ‘One poor manwho came to mehad been travelling throug 
Ireland with an American, who got up lecturesand created noend 


ters put upon his cheeks ; so that, when he awoke, for several 
days after his head was all in arash, His hands were tied. 
behind him, combatively exerted; he fell upon.an iron rail, 
struck the bridge of his nose, and was,injured. for a long time 
after... Another time he was made te take.a-leap, and, sud. 
denly actuated by fresh impulses, he fell backwards, and has 
now a deep scar upon, the back of his head caused. by this 
‘fun ’’ they had with him in the barrack-yard somewhere near 
Kilkenay. When the man cameto.me his eyes were turned ; his 
nervous.system so deranged, he had the manner and appearance of 
an idiot... I magnetized him completely several times, and found 
he was a beautiful mental traveller. Any place I sent him to he: 
described most accurately, persons who were there, conversa- 
tions, and every particular. I sent him to places I had never 
seen, and where he had never been; and we had proofs that he 
was correct, for the parties to whom we sent him came home 
that same evening, and corroborated poor Ned’s statement. 
He played well at cards. with double cloth blinkers over his 
eyes, while I held my hand and handkerchief closely pressing 
his eyes. He amused himself with pictures, and.told the 
clock, describing every person and thing about him: He was 
a very interesting clairvoyant after his health was improved.— 
Query : Would, the hand of.a gentleman, a stranger to this 
lad, cause him to fail in clairvoyanee, if he persisted in press- 
ing closely upon the eyes as I did ?—This is an important 
question, since it was a fact that although the young man had 
seen minute objects distinctly, in the presence of several wit- 
nesses, for several evenings, yet,. when called upon to do the 
same another evening, he said he could not see at all ; he could 
neither see with the. candles nor in the.darkened room. The: 
favour of an answer to this question will oblige.. He was also 
an excellent medical clairvoyant. 

Mary ,» Servant, an active,, amiable person >; in her 
waking state @ few passes would produce total rigidity. When 
asleep she quickly tasted food in my mouth. ‘‘ The tea 
was sweet enough but not strong enough; the bread wanted 
butter; the Indian corn was so rough, so gritty, she would 
have no. more of .it.’’ Vinegar in which onions had been 
steeped ; ‘‘ I don’t like onions.’’ Lexcited myself; she began 
to cry. ‘What's: the matter?” ‘*The : old woman’s 
house is fallen. down.’’ ‘* What house?” ‘There is a poor 
old woman lives near my uncle, just. under-a rocky hill; the 
rain poured down in torrents at ten o’clock last’ night; the 
cottage was nearly washed away; the poor! old woman. came 
to my uncle’s in the night to ask him to,let-her ins now she. 
has. no place to. be in, because the cottage is. down; they are 
all glad it is down ; she had a right to live in it as longa. she 
could; but they always wanted it from her, and now she has. 
no one to help her; she was nearly starved, but then she had 
this cabin’; now it is washed down,’” This is a true picture of 
the distressed state of the country people, but told during sleep 
it had a most touching effect. 

Mrs. C—— falls into a sleep by seeing others. She is re- 
markably interesting ; sometimes very gay and mirthful, some- 
times-very notable, cutting out caps, adjusting her work bags, 
&c. but she does not see, it is all done by feeling. She is an ex- 
cellent medical. clairvoyant’; magnetizes in her 
sleep; enters into deep theory respecting the magnetic in- 
fluence and fluids, and might be extremely valuable in pro- 
pounding many questions which are at. present so very mys- 
terious. She is usually in a very happy state, andis cured of 
her own malady, which has been a great affliction to her. She 
is now becoming a clever magnetizer, and acts chiefly by will, 
without reading or study! It appears.to have arisen: intui- 
tively in her, since‘she has been so frequently magnetized her- 
Swelling of the face cured and dissipated in three-quarters 
of an hour.—Entered a friend’s house, found her in.a state of 
fever from a severe attack of tooth-ache.and inflammatio., which 





The | she had had twodays. After. making passes over the upper jaw, 


and drawing the pains down towards the shoulder, she.said the 
pain was more in the neck, I put her to. sleep in a. few 
minutes; she slept three-quarters of an hour... I worked upon 
the cheek all the time; the face became pale ; the swelling 
went down ; her mother stood by and witnessed.the extraordi- 
nary fact. When she woke she took some warm, tea, and 


of ‘fun’ by exhibititig young persons while in the abnormal} accompanied me to evening lecture. Her face. was. pale and 


state.’ This man had his fegs cut with sabres, his. forehead 
made a  pincushion” of (his own word), and burning plais- 


perfectly even. She bas had. darting pains..since, but no, 








swelling. This was one of the most remarkable instances of 
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the-effect of: local. magnetism. She had had no sleep for two 
nights: from -the: severity of: the pain, and was, therefore, 
guite iio: 2 9¥198 on73 | . > 
Tt ene anvith diseased great toe; right foot.—This was 
a Patient’ oP one Of the first medical men'in'Dublin. He had 
protiduticed' that’ his toe must be taken off; but the man had 
riéd herb-medicines ‘before he consented to the amputation, 
and his toe was.so far, recovered that he could walk upon it. 
Ip less than five minutes be went into a deep sleep, unconscious 
of sound and touch. We tested’the sleep. I magnetized the 
toe; leading’ the disease into magnetized water. It was asto- 
nishing to perceive the cooland refreshing result. He woke 
iv about an hour, expressing himself very grateful. 
'PRave ‘many ‘other’cases, more or ‘less interesting; but in 
these we have examples of several different effects. 

Lavinia JONES. 
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EThis is part of a,complete list now being-extracted for Tue Crrricfrom 
the adyertisements that have appeared,.in the; newspapers ‘durin 
the present.century, » The reference, with the. date and place of eac 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty.” But the figures refer toa corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic ice, where e particulars ate preserved, and 
which will be:communieated to any applicant. ‘To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, @ fee of Ailf-a-crown for each; inquiry must be paid to the 

_ publisher, or.if hy letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 

235. Wipow or Orrsprine of THOMAS Brazrey, formerly 

footman in’ a ‘respectable family in ~Guilford-street, 
oRussellesquare. Something to advantage. 

236. Wit of WitttAm PrpparD, Esq. died 29th Nov. 1834, 

‘sapposed to’ have Teft it with some person for safety. 


237, Next oF: Kin, of Ropert M‘Key, late a seaman be- 
.Jonging to the merchant.ship Pyramus, wha died .at Ba- 
tayia 26th Dee, 1833. Samething to advantage, 

238. Next or Kin of the Rev. Spencer ARDEN, late of 
Wolyerhampton, Staffordshire, - clerk» (died 220d Oct. 
1833). ; 

239. Herk-AT¢LAw and Next ‘or’ Kern of Saran JANE 
NBEVENHAM, late wife William Barton Neevenham, late 
of North Bank, Régent’s Park, formerly SARAH JANE 
WARING, ‘spinster, of Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin (died 
4th May; 1832): 

240, Next oF Kin of JoHN WALKER, late of Castle-street, 
in the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark; hat manufac- 
turer’ (died Marelr 1802). ’ 

241. MreoBRADBROOK, who was in 1832/a partiér ina retail 
storeiat’4; Bowery, New York, U.S. Something to ad- 

1 wantage 1 

242. SARAH GRIFFIN (legatee in will’ of “Hannah Stent, 
ispinster),! who was in service of Mr. Cotterell, of Grace- 
ishurch-street, and'also of Camberwell Grove, linen draper. 
Something to advantage. 

243) Herkiar-LAw of ‘Mrs. Mary Jowse, late of St. 
Georgé the ‘Martyr, Southwark, who died some time in 
theoyeat 1797. Soniething to advantage. 

244. Next or Kin of THoMAs PrARroe, of Millbank-street, 

‘Westminster, brewer * (died ‘22nd ‘Marehi,’ 1626). Some- 
thing to tedeantage. i 

2465 Nexp Or Km. of PEreR WINKLER} who formerly lived 
) oof Warretisstreet, "Pitzroy-sqyudre, and ‘afterwards in 
Dukesstrest, Bloomsbury (died) Janwary’ 1835). Some- 

thing to advantage. J . 
246. NexT or Kirn of: EtLrzApetu Crown urs?, late Of Little 
719° Georgé-dtreet} ‘Royal Hospital¢row, Chelsea,’ widow of 
15 William -Crowhurst, formerly of Paradise-row, Chelsea, 
genti’ (died Dard Det. 1833)i°/!: 

9475 REDATIONS! oy NEXT OF Kin°of°ANN’ Power, late of 

Jno Whitebhapel workhouse, spidster«(died’ April 1834 ). 
Something to advantage: 138" ’ E 

282 NeEXToor 'Kirwof Resncca’ WortTHINGTON CALLOW, 

,o vo tkateof(Castor Mills, county of Northampton, spinster 


~ (died August 1826), or their’ tepresetitatives. 


249) \ Next oF Kin ‘of Ropert’ SALMON, late of! Hexham,’ 


Northumberland, gent. (died 16th “December, 1786), 6r 
to 10 their stepreséntatives.’ ; 30% . 
260;:\Jonw Quek; son’! of? John’ and*Phebe Quick; late’ of 
Mile-~end) ‘Middlesex, ‘deceased, and’who entered a ¢om- 
mon soldier into the 67th regt. of feot, some years ago; 

(09 pPohisorepresentatives:: Something to their advantage. 
252. Heir- ati Lawodf MreyMary°Fowss; late of the parish 
>}-'cOF St.George ‘the Martyr, Southwark, widow (died 1797). 

Sonicthing To ‘advantage. 12 

252; Next or:Kin) of Joun WiLrKrnson, otherwise Wi1L- 





KINSON, late of Hounslow, Middlesex, corn chandler 
(died 25th September, 1794). Something to advantage. 

253. BRoTHERS and’S1sters of GEorcEr Hypg, a lieutenant 

in the Bengal Invalid Establishment (died at Monghiyr, in 

’ Bengal, Oct.'1827); and who was son’ of John Hyde, by 
Mary? his’ wife; Mary Wylde, or: claiming to be 
children or grandchildren of the brothers and sisters of 
the said George Hyde. .., : 

254, Cu1Lp or C@ILDREN of SAMUEL Hunt, the son of, late 
of Moscow, in Russia, captain in the Russian military 
service (died 1824 or 1825), or their representatives. And 
HE1IR-AT-LAW of the-said SAMUEL Hunt the son, and. 
of SAMUEL Hunt, his father, also late of Moscow, Doc- 
tor of Medicine, and which said Samuel Hunt, the father, 
was the brother of Charles: Hunt; formerly of Soham 
Toney, county of Norfolk, gent..deceased. 

(To be continued weekly.) 








BOOKSELLERS’. CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO’ SUBSCRIBERS. 


The volumes of Tut Critic handsomely, strongly, and uni- 
JSormly bound, as they are completed, at 4s. 6d. each. 

The stamped numbers may.be transmitted by. the post, open at 
the ends, addressed to, the Publisher, with @ distinctive 
mark, of which advice should. be given in, a.letter directing 
how the volumes, when bound, shall be returned, 

A Portfolio. on anew and convenient plan for preserving the 
current numbers of Tue Critic may be had at the office, 
or, by order, through. any, bookseller in stown, or country. 
Price 4s. 7, ‘ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


CONVEYANCE OF PARCELS BY RAILWAY, 


A meeting of the booksellers.and stationers of London was 
held on Saturday at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, 
toeonsitler the propriety of petitioning the Legislatute against 
certain clauses in the Bills of several railway companies, now 
before Parliament, authorizing the opening of. parcels carried 
on their lines, and charging a separate carriage; for, each. en- 
closure. r 

The Lorp, Mayor took the chair at J20’clock, There were 
present. the representatives, of seyeral of the principal boak- 
selling firms. , 

The proceedings were .opened by the. reading of a petition, 
setting forth the, object. of the, meeting, and» detailing the 
grievance complained of, which it wasintended: to lay before 
the: House of Commons. The ‘petition scommenced with the 
statement that’ the ‘business of the petitioners wes to supply the 
rétail ‘country ‘booksellers’ with books ‘and stationery at the 
Wholesale ‘prices ;' that the bitsitiess of a retail bookseller, more 
especially in the provinces, usually, included bookselling in 
all its branches, fancy and other stationery, music, and, musical 
instruments, patent. medicines, &c, that.to abtain-these goods 
on the, most advantageous. terms it was necessary for the retail 
bookseller:»to. open aécounts with» wholesale dealers’ in the 
various ‘branches; ‘that when the retail’ dealer wanted several 
of these'articlés at once he wrote to’his corresporidents, ‘direct- 
ing’ that they should all be’ sént ‘down ‘in ove parcel. It went 
on to represent that this practice had long existed, had neyer 
been objected ‘to by any carriers, prior, to,.the introduction, of 
railroads ; that several, railway companies; had already, in;far- 
mer sessions, sought to obtain, pawers\to open parcels and to 
charge for each: enclosure ;, but. (that,:ia:conséquence of: the 
opposition of the:Trades Association, they had withdrawn the 
objectionable clauses; that now the Bristol, Birmingtiam, and 
Midland Railay Company had a Bill before the House, con- 
taining (sec. 59) the following clause :—‘ That it shall not be 
lawful t6 in¢lude in’ One packet several parcels. of various sorts 
and {intended for various individuals; .but that, it shall be Jaw- 
ful for the Midland Railway Company te charge separate sums 
for, each. such.-pareel, although: niany ard /included ‘in: ‘éne 
packet.’’); And the petition, after exposing’ the injury which, 
were this clause to be passed, the trade’of the'petitioners would 
suffer, the probability of a separate charge frequeritly exceed- 
ing the profit ‘On or the value of tlie article, and the injustice 
which would: be done to the public at large, concluded with a 
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prayer that the Legislature would refuse to grant such powers 
to the Bristol, Birmingham, and Midland, or to any other 
railway, companys). js.:ie 00) ' 

. Mr. R. Taytor proposed the first resolution :—‘‘ That the 
meeting had heard, with the deepest regret, of the efforts which 
were being made by railway companies to introduce clauses in 
their Acts giving powers to open the packages and parcels en- 
trasted to them for conveyatice, on the ground that they may 
contain smaller parcels which ought to be made the subject of 
separate charge ;, that. the meeting consider such powers would 
he a most ungonstitutional and mischievous interference with 
the great commercial interests of the country ; and that, with 
that conviction, the meeting most cordially adopted the peti- 
tion.’? A great deal'was/heard in: Parliament about the ne- 
cessity of educating. the people. Now he would ask, how 
could the people-be better-educated-than-by.the circulation of 
books and periodicals ; and if eyery facility to that circulation 
were removed, what) greater ‘bat could they put to popular 
education? Cheapness was the great desideratum in books ; 
and books could mat be cheap if the trade were hampered by 
such restrictions as those. against which they were met to 
petition. 

Mr. J. Stoneman briefly seconded the resolution, and on 
being put tothe’ meetitig it was carried unanimously. 

Mr.'S. Rippie’ proposed, and Mr. A. Wiisown seconded, 
the next resolution,—“ That the Right Hon. Lord J. Russell 
be requested to present the petition to the House of Com- 
mons, and to support the prayer thereof.’’—Carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. J. Rrenarpson moved a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, and took the opportunity of thanking the press generally, 
but more particularly The Fimes;-for the manner in which it 
had pointed out what he would call a gross imposition. 

The motion having been “seconded*by M¥.S> ORR, and the 
Cuairm4yn haying in. a few words replied, the meeting 
separated. 

—~o— 


INTERNATIONAL, COPYRIGHT; ENGLAND AND 
PRUSSIA. 


The following is an abstract of the convention between her 
Majesty and the King of Prussia for the establishment of in- 
ternational copyright. _ It was signed at Berlin, May 133 and 
the ratifications were exchanged at Berlin, June 16, 1846 :— 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the King of Prussia, be- 
ing desixvous of extending to works of literature and the fine arts, 
which may be first published in either of the two states, the same 
privildges'in the other state, in regard to ‘copyright, which are 
enjoyed by'similar works first published in such other state ; and 
her Britannic Majesty having consented to ‘facilitate, the intro- 
duction into her dominions of books and prints, published..in 
Prussia, by a reduction of the duties at. present intposed by law 
on the importation thereof; their said Majesties have resolved 
to conclude'a convention for these purposes. 

Article T.—The ‘authors of books, dramatic works, or musical 
compositions, ‘and the inventors, designers, or engravers of 
prints, and articles: of sculpture; and’ the authors, inventors, 
designers; dr-éngtavers of any other works whatsoevercof Jiteras 
ture andthe. fine arts,’ shall enjoy in the other the same privilege 
of copyright as would by Jaw. be enjoyed by the author, inventor, 
designer, or engraver ofa similar work, if first published in such 
other state; together with the same legal, remedies and, pratec- 
tion against piracy and unauthorised-republication. 

Their lawful’ representatives or assigns shall, in ull these re- 
spects, be treated ‘on the same’ footing as the authors, inventors, 
designers, orengravers themselves,’ sa ° 

Article LI.+-No person shall, in’ either country; ‘be entitled to 
the protection, stipulated by the. preceding article, unless the 
work in, respect, of which copyright is claimed, shall have been 
registered by; the original producer, or by his lawful representa- 
tives or assigns, .in the, manner following ;--. 

1. Tf the work be one that has first appeared in the daminions 
of His Majesty the King of Prussia, it must have been registered 
in'the'register Hook of the Company of Statiozets in Loudon, 

2. Ifthe work be one that has first appédred in the dominions 
of Her: Britantic Majesty; it must have been ‘registered fn the 
catalogue to he keptfor that purpose: at the office of. His. Prus- 
sian Majesty’s.Minister, for: Ecclesiastical, Educational, and 
Medical Affairs, 

Article II].—The authors of dramatic and .musical works 
which shall have been first, publicly represented or performed in 
either Of the two countries, as well as the lawful representatives 











, that the duty on musical works imported from Prussia into Great 


or assigns of such authors, shall likewise be’ protected tw regard 
to'the public representation or performance of their works-in the 
other country, to the full extent in which native subjects :would 
be»protécted in réspect) of .dramatic.and, musical, works first 
represented or performed ia.such country; provided, they shall 
previously have duly, registered their copyright, in the offices 
mentioned in the preceding article, in, conformity with the laws 
of the respective states, ’ 

Article TV.—In lieu of the rates of duty which may at any 
time, during the ‘continuance of this ‘convention, be payable 
upon the importation into the United Kingdom of foreign books, 
prints, and drawings, there shalkvbe charged upon the importa- 
tion of ' books; prints, or ‘drawings, published. within the do- 
minions of Prussia, and legally importable into the United King- 
dom, only the.rates of duty specified in the. table hereto annexed ; 
that is to say— 

Duties on Books, viz. :— 
Works originally produced in the United Kingdom, and repub- 
lished in Prussta;thecwts ssn. 202 10 =O 
Works not originally produced in the United King- 

dom, the cwf. mg xe ne oe ee 015 0 
Prints or Drawings. 
Plain or coloured, ‘single; each es $6 * 0 0 O§ 
Bound or sewed, the dozen ay ee vy; 00 13 

Article V.—It is agreed that stamps shall be provided accord- 
ing to a pattern to be made known to. the Custom-house officers 
of the United Kingdom, and, that the, municipal or other au- 
thorities of the several towns in Prussia shall affix such stamps 
to’ all books intended for exportation to the United Kingdom. 
And no books shall, for the purposes of this convention, so far 
as the same relates ‘to the rates of duty.at which such books are 
to. be entered, be deeratd:to have been published in Prussia, ex- 
cept such as appear by their title4page to have been published at 
some towo or place within the dominions of Prussia, and-which 
have been duly. stamped by the, proper municipal or other autho- 
rity of any such town or place. 

Article V1.—-Nothing im this ¢orivention shall be construed to 
affect the right of either of the two high contracting parties to 
prohibit the importation into its own dominions of such books 
as, hyits interna! law, or under its treaties with other statés, are 
declared to be piracies, or infringements of copyright. 

Article VII.—In case either of the two high-contracting par- 
ties shall conchude a treaty of international copyright with any 
third power, a stipulation similar to that: contained in: the pre- 
ceding article shall be inserted in such treaty. 

Article VIII.--Those German states. which, together with 
Prussia, compose the customs and commereial union, or which 
| may. hereafter jointhe said weion, shall have the right of aceeding 
to the present convention, Sc, 

Article IX.—The present convention shall come into operation 
on the Ist of September, 1846... It shall remain in force. for five 
years from that date; and further, until the expiration of a year’s 
notice, which may be given by either party, at any time after 
the.Ist September, 1831. ; - 

Arti¢le X.-—This present convention shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications shall, be exchanged pt, Berlin, at,.the. expiration of 
two months, or sooner if possible. 

“(Le S88) WESTMORELAND, 
isu ; (L..8.) CANETZ., 

Protocol signed by the two plenipotentiaries.oa the conclusion 
of the precedingconvention. 

The undersigned plenipetentiaries-of her Majesty the’Queen 

of Great Britain and Ireland, and of his, Majésty the King of 
Prussia, met together, this.day im,order to sign the treaty drawn 
up on, the.basis of the negotiations;which; haye taken place for 
the reciprogal protection ofthe vights.of wuthors. agsinst piracy 
and unauthorised reproduction. ps ' 
, Fhe two, original eopies pf: the; treaty having: heen examined 
and found to. correspond in form, aad jcontents.with the concerted 
stipulations, the, plenipotentiaries, proeeeded to)siga the same, 
under the following conditions; -such: conditions, though not 
appearing, of,a wature toybe adsnitted iiatothe text of; the-treaty, 
nevertheless, to be, considered. ou the. ratification: of. the'treaty, 
as thereby agreed to and ratified :—~,.,\ byt 7 

1, With, respect ; tor Article 11.-- Both Governments .eogage 
that the fees which may at avy time be\levied, for the registering 
of a single work, in. the. register, book. of the Company of Sta- 
tioners in; London, or-in. the catelogue of} the office. of his Prus- 
sian Majesty’s, Minister for, Ecclesiastical; Educational, avd 
Medical Affairs, shall not exceed the ‘sum/of 4s. sterling, or of 
10 silver grasehen, a¢ihas, been already declared on the part of 
Great Britain: in a letter from the Board.of Trade of. the’2ad of 
April 1844: Letter Bz . t o3 , 

2. With reference to the’ same article: The delivery of a copy 
gratuitously shall take, place io Great)Britain at the Stationers’ 
Company,in London, and io. Prussia at the office of the- Minister 
of Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Medical Affairs at Bertin. 

3. With .reference to Article‘ V.—Both Governments. agree 
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Britain shall not be greater than the duty on books imported from 
Prussia into Great Britain. 

4, With reference to Article V.i—It is understood that the 
stamping agreed to in this. article will be confined to books and 
musical works (aceording to the interpretation of the word 
** hooks” given in Article IT. of the Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 
Victoria, cap. 45, of the Ist of July, 1842); whereas all other 
objects mentioned in Article I. of the convention this day signed, 

vill not require to be stamped in order to enable them to be im- 
ported into Great Britain at the rate of duty fixed for these 
objects by Article I'V. of the present treaty. 

Done at Berlin, May 13, 1846. 

(L.S.) WESTMORELAND. 
(L.S.) CANITZ. 


—o— 
Tae British Museum.—On Friday week 45,000/. were 


granted by the House of Commons to defray the annual, 


expenses of the British Museum. Mr. Hume threw out 
some valuable:suggestions for the improved government and 
management of that institution: He observed how irre- 
sponsible the high body of the trustees (chiefly great official 
and overwrought personages) were, and how the direction 
thus fell into the hands of a few of the less elevated members 
who had time to attend, and who, in fact, ruled the Museum. 
He earnestly recommended the appointment of a board of 
another character, as advised by a committee of the House 
ten years ago. He was also for throwing the place more 
open to the public, and for allowiug it to be visited, as well as 
the gin-shops, on Sundays—a competition which might effect 
much moral good. Mr. Ewart followed in the same course 
of remark ; and in regard to the library, suggested that the 
duplicates enforced by law should be sent to form other esta- 
blishments of the same kind in Westminster, Marylebone, 
Finsbury, and Lambeth—a hint which seems likely to be 
acted upon. 10,0007. of the above 45,000/. is destined for 
the purchase of old books to render the library more complete. 
Satz or Coins AnD Mepats.—The Campana collection 
now selling at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, has already 
produced near 3,0007. It has evidently been formed with much 
taste and judgment,,and is certainly the finest and most exten- 
sive that has been brought to the public competition since the 
disposal of the Devonshire and Thomas cabinets. Its pro- 
prietor, the living*learned archeologist, Cavaliere Campana 
of Rome, whose Etruscan antiquities are superior in interest 
to-any other in Italy, determined’ on the present sale of his 
coins, to confine his attention to the study of Etrurian arche- 
ology, his more favourite pursuit. A great. many of the coins 
now selling are inedited as yet, which renders them highly 
valuable ; and a multitude of others are of almost equal inter- 
est, especially in the Roman brass series, which cannot 
generally , by the medailler of a private 

gentleman in any part of Europe. All the medals which relate 
to the province of Britain, or of Judea, under the Romans, 
have found favour, that is, good prices, from our numismatists 
and writiquariés ‘in general. In dismissing this. notice, we 
Subjoin the prices.of. a few important.lots, and shall refer to 
the collection when’the sale is ended next week. Lot 316, a 
eoiof' Titus, with the Colyseum, 7/. 10s. ; lot 321, Domitian, 
9..; both these: were in. brass, as.alse the fine unpublished 
cein of the: Domitia, which only brought 16/., though 
valued by the great*writer Mionnet, at 22/., as stated in the 
Campana catalogue made by Mr. Curt the antiquarian, and 
purchaser of lot 605, a medallion of Annius Verus and Com- 
modus, almost unique, for 36/.,. being the highest price pro- 
duced by any lot) atipresent... A.‘ pearl of great beauty’ was 
Jot 346 (30/.),.a most fine and beautifully patinated medallion, 
the ‘finest gem in the series, representing’ Hadrian ; reverse, 
Hercules sacrificing, &c.. A silver denarius of Galba ; reverse, 
Narbonne, Lyons; and Aquitaine, the three Roman provinces 
personified. -L6t-373 brought 8/: 8s.; it'was bought by Mr. 


-Gouaux, a Frenchlawyer. All the rare Greek coins in silver, 


bronze medallions, produced very high prices; and. it. is 
but common justice to Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson to say, 
that the very. pains they, tools. with each separate lot, 
tended to and:did bring the best prices from the buyers. 

Bord John Russell has ( to Mr. Wilderspin; in the 
following letter, the sense her Majesty entertains of his 
claims and” services :—‘‘'Chesham-place, July 16, 1846.— 
Sir,—T have received her Majesty’s commands to place your 
name on the list-of pensions to deserving persons. charged 


upon the Queen’s civil list, for a yearly sum of one hundred 
pounds. It gives me great pleasure>to ‘convey the Queen’s 
gracious wish that you will accept this testimony to your ser- 
vices as the founder ‘and promoter of infant schools.I re- 
main; your obedient servant, J. Russerx. — Wilderspin, 
esq. Barton-upon-Humber.” 

Mrs. Lockhart, sister-in-law to the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, has been admitted into the. Roman Catholic Church. 
The widow and family of the late John William Bowden, to 
whom the second volume ofMr. Newman’s. Parochial Ser- 
mons was inscribed, have entered the pale of the Roman 
Church.—Cambridge Advertiser. 

A subscription has, we understand, been set on foot, for the 
purpose of acknowledging the services rendered to the news- 
paper press by the late Mr. S. Blackburn, one of the editors 
of the Globe—by means of a small fund to be presented to 
the widow whom his death has left poorly provided with the 
means of maintenance. The special plea put forward is, that 
of Mr. Blackburn’s: service “‘ at» the period (1844) when quz 
tam actions were brought against a great many London and 
country newspapers, to recover penalties for advertising foreign 
lotteries. After several meetings of the proprietors con- 
cerned, a suggestion of Mr. Blackburn, conveyed through 
Mr. Chapman, was adopted; and, in consequence, a depu- 
tation waited upon Sir James Graham; to satisfy that minister 
that the insertion of the advertisements in question was made 
in entire ignorance of its illegality. Sir James took a liberal 
view of the case; and, under his’sanction, a bill of indemnity 
was promptly passed through Parliament, which saved the 
newspapers implicated from the heavy penalties to which they 
had unconsciously subjected themselves.’’—Atheneum. 

THe Late Ex-Kine or HoxrtAnp.—The Count de St. 
Lieu, ex-King of Holland, who died on the 25th ult. had three 
children by his marriage with Hortense de Beauharnais, the 
adopted daughter of Napoleon, viz. Napoleon Charles, who 
died in 1807; Napoleon Louis, who died in 1834; and 
Charles Louis Napoleon, who was imprisoned at Ham. The 
ex-King was placed on the throne of Holland in 1806, and 
reigned four years, when he abdicated, in consequence, as was 
generally said, of the Emperor Napoleon refusing to permit 
him to rule in.the interest of his subjects. He was fond of 
literature, and published, in 1820, several. historical docu- 
ments. In 1808, he wrote a pretty romance, entitled.‘‘ Marie, 
ou les peines de l’amour. 

Tae Scorcn. Press.—The: anneal. dinner of gentlemen 
connected with the Scottish: press took place lately, in the 
Star and Garter Hotel, Linlithgow. attendance was 
numerous, and comprised gentlemen from various parts of 
Scotland. The duties of the chair were. ably discharged by 
Mr. Pagan, of Glasgow, and. those of the. croupier by. Mr.. 
Smith, Edinburgh. The. afternoon, was.spent.in the most 
agreeable manner... Representatives: were: present from the 
Glasgow. Herald, Courier, Argus, and Scottish Guardian ; 
from the Edinburgh Seoteman, Witness; Courant, Advertiser, 
Chronicle, and North: British Advertiser; and from the Fife 
Herald and Fifeshire Journal.— Scotsman. 

From Vienna, we learn thatthe Emperor has nominated the 
sciences, which havea.great-reputation-—president of the new 
Imperial and Royal Academy..of Sciences, which he has re- 
cently created im that:capital... cyrus 

en ol ; 
REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Aug. 1 to. Aug. 8. 
NOTICE TO: BOOKSELLERS. 

A Register lies at. THe CRITIC: OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested. to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as’ they ar. 
The weekly list witl be ly inserted in this depart- 
ment of THe Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tux Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 

LIsT OF NWEW BOOKS. 


schylus Prometheus:Chained, translated, in English Verse, by 





G. C. Swayne, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
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“Bag ter’s “English: “Hexapla, new ‘edition, “medium 4to. 27. 2s. | 


1 4to. 32. 38—Bridge’s (Rev. C.) Exposition of the 


Tisth alm, 18th edition, 12mo. 7s. cl. 


D’ Aubreé’s (P.)Colonists and Manufactures in the West. In- 

dies, 8vo. 5s. swd.—D’ Aubigné’s (Dr. ) History of the Reforma- 
. White, People’ s edition, royal 
8vo. 3s. 6d. swd.—Denison’s (W.) Cricketer’s Companion for 


tion of the 16th 


Century, by H. 


1846, 12mo, 2s, 6d. swd.—Dugdale’s Monasticon Amplica- 
num, enlarged, by Caley, &c. 8 vols. folio, 250 plates, 31/. 10s. 
half bd.— 
(Rev. C. P.) Confederation of Kilkenny,” 18mo. 1s. swd. 
Fasciculus Inscriptionum Grecorum, edidit J. K. Bailie, 8.T.P 
Vol II. small 4to. 24s. el, 
Greaves, (R. N.) Tarquin and the.Consulate, a Tragedy, 12mo. 


3s. Gd. swd.—-Gilbert’s, Junior Atlas for Schools, Index of 


9,000 places, royal 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Hook’s URev. Dr.) Book of Family Prayer, 5th edition, 1Smo. 
2s. cl. 
Indian Railways, by an Old Tndian' Postmaster, Svo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Joe Miller’s Jests, new edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Judah’s 


Lion, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 3rd edition, 12mo. 6s. cl.— 


Johnstone’s (Mrs. Ann, late of Greenock) Memoirs, 12mo. 
2s. 6d, cl. 
Reumedsin (C. J.) Nature and Revelation Harmonious, 18mo, 


Léa’ 8 Ww) Synoptical Tables of the French Sounds, 4to. 6s. 
bds.—Lunn’s (H. C.) Musings of a Musician, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Moore’s (Geo.) The’Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind, 

post Svo. 9s. cl—Murray’s Colonial Library, Vol. XVII. 


** Sale’s Brigade”? and’** Letters from Madras,” post 8vo. 
6s. cl. 


Nesbit’s (A.) Treatise on Practical Arithmetic,-Part II. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. roan: TheKey to Ditto, 12mo. 7s. roan. 


Perils by Land and Sea: a Narrative of the loss of the brig 


Australia, 18mo. 18. ¢l.—Peschel’s (C, F.) Elements of Phy- 
sics, translated from the German, with notes, by E. West, 
Part IT. Imponderable Bodies, 2 vols. f.cap. 8v0. 138. 6d. cl. 
—Potter’s (Richard, A.M.) Elementary Treatise on Mechan- 
ies, Svo. 8s. 6d. el.—Pugin’ s (A. Welby) Glossary of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, 73 illuminated plates, 2nd edit. royal 
4to. 71. 7s. h.bds—Rebson’s (J., B.A.) Instructive Latin Ex- 
ercises, with copious Vocabularies, 12mo, 6s, 6d. cl. 

Sparkes’s (G.) Basy: Introduction to Chemistry, ond. edit. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. el. Smith's Epitome of Paley’s Evidences, 2nd edit. 
f.cap. 8vo. 3s. clh—Spier’s (A.) English and French Dic- 
tionary, royal Svo. TOs. a ¢l.—Spier’s Manual of Commer- 
cial Terms, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl 

Tiesset’s (Madame) Little French Instructor, 12mo. 3s. cl.— 
peggy (Bp-) ‘History of Greece, library edit. Vol. III. 
8vo. 12s. cl. 

Wardlaw’s (Dr.R.) Dissertation on Infant Baptism, 3rd edit. 
12mo. 58, cle—Wilson (Thos. esq. Treasurer of Highbury 
College), Memoir of the Life and Character. .of, by his Son, 
8vo. 12s. cl.—Wilson’s (J,) The Book of Inheritance, and 
Opening of the Seven , the Seven Thunders, &c. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. “swd.— tS (Rev. R. ‘C.) “Memoir, ‘illustrated 
by Select ‘Letters Sermons, by J: S.Harford, f. cap. 5s. 
el.—White’s (Rev'Hugh) Pratical Reflections on the: Second 
Advent, new edit.:f..cap.’8v0."5s."6d. cl. 

ce connie 
Even-HANDED Justieri—A.> gentleman who kas ‘oceasion 
to walk with two ladies under one umbrella, should always go 
in the middle—that:secures-a .dry «coat for himself, and is 
shewing ‘no one Se omens of the ladies. 
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é ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DWIN King . William-street, 
ES to tor e fas of Cy; 


2 bees i a visev neve FIAVANNAH 
IGAR, they w at this establishmentithe largest and choicest 
assortment in London, more, with great care by an experienced Ma- 
nufacturer in} net) Gre 


hang =p ithe advertiser. The 
Stock Cabern WoeeaLe e first manufactories of SILVA & 
CO. Cal ant gy has ion’): ia, Bees 5 some very 
superior i M and Planchadas; Bengal 
and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other descri jon. noe no in Sead 
A large and select stock is al kept'in bond en 
going abroad can. at all times. own 
Annexed is a list the present priees ~ cash ;— 
8. d. 
Genuine a: ER a8 ‘ British) Havannahs. .\. .12s. £0°26'0 
Ditto, superiors... ....+ Th ee Porto Rico Cheroots. ... 9s..to 12 0 
Ditto, the finest imported... i 8 ‘Chinsurab; or Bengal, ditto.. 120 
a Old Principes .;....5, 266 Query eee ee VIDA 350 
UNE oi cn ems seeters s pegmeaarse set: 28 0 
Bengal Cheroots fteti tft: “et neo rad fattea”” Old ‘Cu- 
FURNES... vote nace resenss MERE, WUD seroscccesesececsesecs 120 


Wholesale, retail, and ‘ar exportation, 


‘s ‘Library of Treland, Vol. XTII. ae 8 


.| ASTONISHING EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY'S 
The Testimony of a Clergyman ~~ to Eleven Cases of Cures.by 
these wonderful Pills. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. I pa exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.” Ina previous letter this gentleman stated ‘as 
follows :—‘* Within a short distance‘of ‘my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him. so much good that I 
heard Fim say for twenty years oe he never.ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your “ GrorGe Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman patent some pounds worth 
of the pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners 

The Ear! of — — a Liver and Stomach 


Extract of a Letter from the Earl a ala , dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, eee :—To oA aprye Ho! way. ‘*Sir,—Various 
circumstances p bh thanking you before this 
time for your politeness in colon me your as you “ud. I nowtake 
this yeni youn order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad ! I wish to ter another box and # pot of th, 
ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 

‘* Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Si “ ALDBOROUGH.”’ 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable di ists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following pricess— 
1s. 1}d., 28. Od., 48. 6d., 118., 22s., and 33s. each box. “There is a con- 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

Rhone for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed to 
each box, 


OMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL 
PENS.—STEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS comprise the most 
splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible compositions, which 
art can produce; they consist of— 
A Blue Fluid, changing into an intemse black colour. 
Patent Unchaa eable Blue Fluid, semaines a deep blue colour. Two 
sorts are prepared, a light anda dark b 
A superior Black Ink, of the common <r but more fluid. 
A superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. 
e 4 Laapia Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in glass 
ottles 
A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes re 8 ee and bene J 
me oy against any chemical agent, is. most valuable. in 


Marking Inks for linen, select steel pens, inkholders. 
Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. St Stamford - 
street, Blackfriars-road, London ; and sold by stationers and booksellers, 
in bottles, at 3d., 6d., Is. and 3s. each 
CAUTION.—The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are aa brig t ihe 
Public are therefore. cautioned imitations, w are infringe- 
ments ; to-sell or use whieh is illegal. 
Also, purchasers should see that they are not: served with: the Blue 
ae er of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles are often con- 
ju 
N.B.—Black Ink, and Imitations of the.above-articles, are constantly. 
being announced as new discoveries, kyt,,on.examigation, they..will, he 


found to have some Ly name kl RU 
&e,'' Stephens’s' RULING wid 
ee 


Also to Enginee Draughtsm: 
MECHANICAL DRAWING INK f 
ae article will be found superior to the best. Indian Ink 
joses, It does not smear with bra wenn Be or vine ss sf vith wet, wag 
i , and “never corrodes 
It may be used on a. plate or slal,-with w camel'sshair bro, diluting it 
with water, or thickening it by drying, as required, ;It¢-has the advantage 
“of being reddy for immediate use, 
Sold ‘m ‘conieal-shaped Hottles, convenient for tsing from without any 
tp Birnie. 


stand, by the inventer, Le Ye eT 
road; and by booksellers and stationers, at 6d..each. ., 
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ROWLAND’S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. 

(Under the patronage a the several ‘Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, 
nd universally preferréd.)-! 

OWLAND’S "MACASSAR» OL; for the Growth, 

UX . Preservation, and for Beautifying the Human ‘Hair. ‘Prive ta26a. 

—7s. Family Bottles (equal. to four small) 10s, 6d...and double thet 


size 218. per bottle. ni 

ROWLAND'S KAEYDOR, for: itmproving- an bewatitying’ the Skin 

and Co ae hepatin oy. ors! 
NTI 


lexion, ) Price:¢s. 6d. amd Sat 
-ROW FRICE, fontee Fong 


D’s (ap ee or PEA 

and Gums. ° Price 2s. ga. per box 

Caution — compounds are frequently offered for sate tier 
the same names (sonieinder the implied sanction of Royalty); the'!labels, 
bills, and advertisements of the originalarticles are, asm appiod ied, and eitheria 
fictitious name, or t - Rg “GENUINE,” is in the place, of 
“ROWLAND *S2" ‘Yt is therefore imperative Steeple to see that 
the pint RS WARIS is on¢the wren pur of beebiurdl cle. ‘For'the 
protection of the public from fraud and impo Sones. Conimis- 


sioners hare directed the vig sind 4 pam ape and 
on thé Government ‘stamp, thus—A. ROWLAND © 80x, "0 Hatton 


Garden, which is affixedon the KALYDOR-and ODONT 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and pesos, 





A Post-office Order is requested with Country orders. 





*,* All others are Fraudulent Counterfeits ! 
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Businesses for Sale. 
TATIONERY BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, 


in a good situation, at the West-end of the Town, doing a good 
news trade, and the house letting to clear the rent. The sum tor good- 
will, fixtures, and stock, only 160/. 
For full particulars apply to Mr. F. Lomax, Auctioneer, 8, Orchard- 
street, Portman-square. 








HMiscellaneous. 


A LITTLE ADDITION TO COMFORT. 

i WALKING, RIDING, and HUNTING, almost 

every man who wears drawers is bothered to keep them in the right 
place. The new COMPRIMO BRACE (registered Act 6 & 7 Vict.) sup- 
ports at once both drawers and trousers. This simple contrivance keeps 
the drawers well up in their place, which is essential to the well fitting of 
the trousers and comfort of the wearer. Prices: 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
4s, 6d., to 10s. 6d. A great variety at the outfitting warehouse of the 
inventor, HENRY POWELL, 102, New Bond-street, where can be seen 
a assortment of the hew régistered Templer Caps, for sleeping, 
trave ing, or soiree, the immense sale of which is the strongest proof of 
the comfort they afford to the many thousands who have tested them. 
Night-caps, 1s. to 4s, ; Travelling, 5s. 6d. to 18s. Either sent to any 
= . the kingdom for post-office orders, with threepence added to price 
0! 





each. 
The finest German Eau de bars, , 178. case of six bottles ; 
3s. per bottle. ¥ 
52, Fleet-street. 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.—Mr. 
HOWARD, Surg*on-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced 
ah entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
withont spring, wires, or ligatures. They so ectly resemble the na- 
tural teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer ; they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will 
bé Found very superidr to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
give support, and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to re- 
store articulation and mastication ; and that Mr. Howard’s improvement 
may be within reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges to 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and usefu! in 
mastication,—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


NERVOUS OR MENTAL AFFLICTION, 
A CLERGYMAN (late of Cambridge University), 
having DISCOVERED a METHOD of CURING HIMSELF of 
a neryops or mental Complaint of fourteen years’ duration, and in twelve 
years having had about 14,000 patients, nob and nobl , niedical- 
men, clergymen, and all other grades, all of whom he has cured who fol- 
lowed his advice, except twenty, offers from benevolence rather than gain 
to cure others. Low spirits, mental debility, exhaustion, delusions, de- 
termination.of blood to the head, yertigo, groundless fear, failure of me- 
mory, incapacity for study, business, &c. restlessness, irresolution, 
wretchedness, indecision, melancholy, thoughts of self-destruction, and 
insanity itself are curable by this important discovery, which can be sent 
to all parts. Most recover m six weeks. 
Apply to, or address post paid, Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, 18, 
Bloomsbury-strect, Bedfard-square. At home from 11 to 3. 
For NOTHING, a PAMPHLET on this subject, with cases and testi- 
monials, will be cheerfully sent to every address and franked home, if one 
stamp is inclosed. 


ITHOGRAPHY in all its branches, Writing, Draw- 
i4. ing, and Printing, executed in the first style, and on the most 
moderate terms, at DEAN. and CO.’s LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
OFFICES, 35, 36, to 40, Threadnecdle-street, City, where merchants and 
the Trade may be supplied with Stationery, the best German Stones 
and Transfer Paper, French Chalks and Inks; and with their improved 
Lithographie Press, so excellent in principle and construction, that it is 
warranted to do the finest work with perfect ease and certainty. 











NEW STORY BY ALBERT SMITH. 
a Sean Mareen, .y first of which y J WN anager with the 
zines at the en the, m » price ling, with Illustra- 
tots by Leech, (to be Somlcted ta teeine Nunibers) 
H STRUGGLES and ADVENTURES of 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE in SEARCH of a NAME, a RE- 
LATIVE, and a WIFE, at HOME and ABROAD. 
By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,’’ “ The Scattergood 
Family,’’ ‘‘ The Marchioness of Brinvilliers,’’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 


AND ARTIST. 
ROCEEDINGS of the BRITISH ARCH ZOLO- 
GICAL ASSOCIATION.—The BUILDER, No. 183, for Aug. 8, 
price 3d., contains :—Report of the Archeological Meeting at Gloucester 
with a Splendid Engraving of Tewkesbury Abbey Church—The Archi- 
tecture of Pisa—Freemasons of the Church—Arts and Artists of England 
— On Paving and Cleansing the Streets—Architectural Shadows, by Prof. 
Davies, with Seven Diagrams— State of the London Churchyards— 
Official Reports on Colliery Explosions—The Iron Trade—The Youn 
Architects of England— Provincial News—Railway Jottings—Staine 
Glass Window, St. James’s, Piccadilly—Notices of New ks, Con- 
tracts, Timber Sales, &c. 

“ A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.” * * * © This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must prove of immense value as well as an agreeable com- 
panion to all who are engaged in architecture, enginéering, or the fine 
arts,’’—Despatch. 

- A well conducted ee ar eee . er 

‘ Thisis st valuable periogigal, devoted to the useful sciences 
of enghierHup wad of Aichitectoren wad embracing the wide rabge 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. So great, 
ideal. is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 
that it is calculated to find its way aniéng gteat numbers of the intelli- 
gent of all classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the 
avocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so closely connected with the common objects, and the daily 
exigencies of the world around us. Its low price brings it within the 
reach of the operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to 
the more intellectual of all classes.”’— Newspaper Press Directory. 

* Ably conducted.”’—+Félix Farley’s Bristol Journal. 

‘* An excellently conducted journal.”—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 
gister. 





Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Just published, Seventh Thousand, in small 8vo, 5s. 6d. - 
PMs REFLECTIONS on the SECOND 
ADVENT... By the Rev. HUGH WHITE, 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The GOSPEL PROMOTIVE of TRUE HAPPINESS. 
Fourth Thousand. Small 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

MEDITATIONS and ADDRESSES, chiefly on the subject 
of Prayer. Thirteenth Thousand. Small 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

TWENTY SERMONS preached in St. Mary’s Chapel of 
Ease. Seventh Edition. One volume small vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

PROFESSION and PRACTICE. Sixth Thousand. Small 
8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth, 
Dublin; ‘William Curry, jum. and Co. London: Longman and Co. ; 

and sold by all booksellers. 


DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 

(300 pages, pocket yolume), price 1s.; by post 1s.6d,__ 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND. AVOID; 

With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
ContTENTS :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and a contented mind, | By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire thé greatest amount of phy- 
sieal happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 











ERVOUS MENTAL COMPLAINTS.—The Ner- 
vous are invited to send to Mr. ADAMS for his pamphlet on the 
aymptoms, treatment, and eure of nervous complaints, which pamphlet 
he will retu-n post-paid on receipt of two stamps. Persons suffering from 
ground) fear, delusion, and melancholy, inquietude, disinclination for 
society, study, business, the overflow of blood to the head, head ache, 
giddiness, failure of memory, irresolution, and every other form of ner- 
vous disease; are invited to avail themselves of his never-failing temedy. 
The most deeply rooted-symptoms ate effectually and permanently re- 
moyed without, bleeding, blistering, or purgiog, aud without hindrance 
to babits of business or pleasure. ; 
Letters will be replied to-without delay.—The remédies forwarded to 
alliparts.—At home for ultation from 11 to 4.—23, DOUGHTY. 
STREET, MECKLENBURGH-SQUARE, LONDON, ' ots 


F\O ADVERTISERS -AND: PARTIES - REQUIR- 
ING AGENTS FOR THE CHANNELL. ISLANDS.—The 
GUERNSEY SUN, published weekly, contains the Latest English atid 
Local News, Terms, Single Number, 14. ; per Quarter, 1s. Gdks per 
Annem. 5833 porab nS, adionge. Theres circulation of this Jouxnal 
| Engling, in addition to, the local salé, and advertisements being free 
from “duty, renders “it w very ng ed mediitm “for ‘advertising. 








‘ slands undertakep,. Poat-office 
orders payalile to San: Office, Guernsey, where all com- 
Tautications he ditor may be made EER Tee 
THIS pape? may We sent —— the pbst to any part ofthe United 
Kingdom free of charge. 


for the: 
n 
Pi 


-Catherine-street, 
vendors, 





Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book. 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 1¢, Argyfi- 
place, Regent-street. 


HE UNITED GARDENER’S AND LAND 
STEWARD’S JOURNAL, whith is especially adapted to the 
use of Amateur’ Gardeners, also for Florists; Farmers, and athers who 
take an interest in rural affairs, contains, this week :—Original Commu- 
nications on vatiougs subjects from praetical men of talent and experience ; 
Reports’ and ‘Notices’ of Horticenitural Exhibitions and reédings ; 
Calendars. of ions; &c, &e. The ion Market Prices, and the 
whole néws of the Week carefully condensed, without political bias, ren- 
bes dew other weekly newspaper ufitiecessary. The profits'devoted'to 
the: Relief of Aged and) Indigent’ Gardeners’ and. Land Stewards, their 
Widows; and Orphans, : 
Published eyery Saturday Morning, by Mr. Hatton, at the Office, 15, 
Strand;-and: may be-had of+all Booksellers, News- 











leon taakate teats Soltis ort a 7a, Great Queen Stree: 
: thie Pari OS st Gas kathe Viet the Gount . 


"in the Parish 5 in th 

brea at hig Beeeai OR ce, FA& gare She r ote 

uaa ished by Jony Caocxrorn, cf s3ex Street, Stragd, in 

the py of St. Gemnent Paves, in the City of Westminster, Bu. 

’ Wisher; at the’ Ofice of Tin Oxtrre, 29, Essex (Street aforesnid) tu 
Saturday, the Sth day of August, 1346, 


County of Middlesex, 
treet aforesaid 





